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THERE are various classes of mankind who seem peculiarly capable 
of exciting the resentment, or, it may be, the professed contempt, 
of their fellow-citizens. Clergymen, lawyers, medical men, 
appear at all times to have their instinctive enemies, and to them 
may now be added politicians, if constant allusions in current 
writings be good evidence of popular opinion. Ignorance, in- 
competence, mendacity, low craft, selfish indifference to higher 
interests, and sometimes actual financial corruption, such are 
among the allegations freely launched, albeit in such general 
terms that no retribution in the courts can follow. If, however, 
there be anyone who wishes to judge fairly the class impugned, 
it behoves him to learn something of the conditions under which 
they have to work. 

Now, politics implies the business of governing, and governing 
means the art of steering, both in letter and in fact Further, 
steering implies wind, waves and rocks, and the success of the 
steersman or captain depends on the capacity of his rudder, his 
engines and his crew. Neither theoretical knowledge, nor courage, 
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nor will-power will bring a ship into harbour of itself. Navigation 
is a complicated and applied science, but in the application of his 
art to his end the captain of a ship enjoys the singular advantage 
of an absolute control over the men and the machinery that serve 
him. Far otherwise is it with the captains of most ships of State 
in modern times. Louis XIV. of France may have said with 
truth, ‘I am the State’ ; Mussolini or Stalin may think it now; 
but most rulers know only too painfully that they govern only by 
the capricious consents of many persons and divers interests under 
many forms. And just as the servants of an autocrat watch 
anxiously for his frown or smile, so do the Ministers of a democracy 
note the moods of that public opinion on which their reign in the 
end depends. Both the names courtier and politician have come 
to possess an ill connotation, and individuals of either class may 
be unprincipled or timid, but neither, of whatever character or 
courage, can be indifferent to the humours of those with whom 
the power immediately or ultimately lies. 

In Great Britain the ultimate power lies with the huge mass 
of adult voters, the immediate power with the House of Commons, 
subject to certain checks and delays. Therefore the chief Minister 
of the King, who is the active ruler of the nation, depends upon 
the House of Commons, and as that body has 615 members he 
must be sure of the constant goodwill of 308 of them, or with a 
working margin of safety—let us say 330—so that there are 
always 330 persons before his eyes whom he must not seriously 
offend, nay, whom he must call upon day after day to give him 
constant and laborious service. His position is that of a battalion 
commander were the Army Act suspended. He must rule by 
exhorting and humouring his men, or he islost. And again, behind 
each of the 330 are tens of thousands of men and women on whom, 
perforce, his eye in turn must rest. Each of them has a share of 
power, though many are strangely indifferent as to its exercise. 
If, however, even a small fraction of them become really excited 
on some question, the reaction on their representatives is felt at 
once. And if this excitement occurs in a considerable number of 
the seats held by the 330, the leader of the 330 cannot ignore it. 

Now, of course, it may be said that the leader of a party, who 
is also Prime Minister, should go right ahead with the policy he 
thinks right regardless of consequences. On a really vital issue 
this is so ; but observe the dilemma in which he is placed. If only 
a small number of the 330 desert him, not only does he lose on the 
immediate issue, but he sets back a number of causes dear to his 
followers and perhaps puts men into power whose policy he may 
firmly believe to be disastrous to the nation. Be he the most 
conscientious of men, he must ask himself whether to take the 
particular risk may not conflict with his duty as a whole. 
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There are few vital issues in politics where a great moral 
obligation stands out so clear that all other considerations may 
be ignored. The saving of Belgium was certainly a case, and I 
think I could find others, though less indisputable ; but the usual 
political question involves a balance of advantages or a choice 
of evils. Lord Milner’s famous expression, ‘Damn consequences,’ 
was perhaps the most unfortunate of that great public servant’s 
life. I can see no governing principle in politics save expediency ; 
but an expediency subject to the Ten Commandments. To erect 
into an immutable principle the continuance, say, of Free Trade 
or of an hereditary Second Chamber is to confuse the means and 
end. A political leader ought not to be wedded to any maxims 
save the good of his country and the moral law. Of course, if 
he be committed to something of which he repents or which he 
finds impossible, his only proper action may be to resign. I should 
say that in this connexion there was a case against Peel on the 
Corn Duties and against Palmerston on the Danish question. 
Peel was overborne by the distress of the time and Palmerston 
by the House of Commons, and perhaps the Court ; but I cannot 
think that either should have stayed in office when so leading a\ 
feature of his policy proved impossible to maintain. Pitt’s action 
on Catholic emancipation affords a far finer precedent. Be this 
as it may, however, these instances are striking illustrations of the 
limits of all Prime Ministers’ power. 

If it is unjust to judge political leaders on the assumption 
that they are completely their own masters, it is equally untrue 
to suppose that they can give to each question as it arises their 
full, mature, and informed judgment. The physical limitations 
of English politics are not in the least understood even by the 
best educated laymen. The calls of constituents, the demand 
for public speeches, the insistence of deputations, the pressure of 
departmental work, the long hours and searching interrogations 
of Parliament, leave far too scanty a time for any Minister to apply 
himself to independent deliberation and research. Though I have 
not been in the highest circle of a Government, I think it no rash 
guess to say that on many questions a Cabinet is simply forced 
to accept the view of the Minister principally concerned, and he 
in turn the opinion of his permanent advisers. It is a matter of 
time and strength, and flesh, blood and brains can do no more. 
Something has got to be decided, and the man who is supposed to 
know prevails. There was once, I believe, a theory that the 
Prime Minister kept an eye on the work of each department, but 
if it was ever more than a theory I doubt if now it exists at all. 

The instabilities of Government policy and the want of time 
for independent thought are both part of the price of democracy. 
In the eighteenth century the owners of small boroughs were the 
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powers behind the Speaker’s chair. Twenty years back it was 
the National Liberal Federation, reinforced by the Free Church 
Council. Lately it was the Trade Union Council, and whereas 
the borough owners acted individually and spasmodically, the 
Trade Union Council is highly organised, ever-present and vigilant, 
and cannot be stroked down by titles or ribbons. So far, happily, 
there is nothing comparable under the present Administration, 
though there have been times when the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations seemed to have aspirations to play a like 
part. Under a Protectionist system there would be a real danger 
that some permanent organisation of manufacturing interests, 
employing and employed, might attain to undue power; but 
fortunately it has been the policy of the present Government to 
prevent this by the establishment of an Independent Tariff Com- 
mission whose assent to new duties has to be obtained. 

The demands on the time of members of Parliament have 
grown greater and greater with the extension of the franchise. 
Party organisations that were adapted to bodies of 15,000 voters 
have become quite insufficient for 60,000, Local branches have 
become semi-independent bodies and the central councils or 
executives that might be expected to control them have them- 
selves become large, unwieldy and difficult to direct. All this 
means many more people than formerly with a status that gives 
them a claim on their member,.and that claim is often incon- 
siderately used. The real work of a member is quite lost sight of 
in the desire to parade him locally, and it is more important for 
him to go round the fétes (if possible with a smiling wife) than to 
sit down to the hard unreported drudgery of the parliamentary 
daily task. It is by capacity for the former rather than the latter 
function that at least Conservative organisations too often choose 
their candidates and judge their members ; and yet, if a member 
misses an important division by reason of his presence in one 
polling district, he will not be forgiven by many of his supporters 
in the others. Omniscience and omnipotence are expected of the 
leaders and ubiquity of the rest. 

Such, then, are the present conditions of English politics. The 
control is in the hands of over-worked and harassed men, who, 
amid ever-changing situations and difficulties, are never certain 
of their own power or place. ‘ Who is sufficient for all these 
things?’ it may be asked, and the answer is, inevitably, ‘ No 
man.’ Ifa leader like Lord Balfour or, in his different way, Mr. 
Baldwin, preserves a cool and detached judgment, is chary of 
premature commitments and refuses battle on dangerous ground, 
he may lose the enthusiasm and even the support of his followers ; 
if he obscures issues, like other leaders, with a smoke-screen of 
facundity, he may carry his point for the moment, but at the cost 
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of lasting and perhaps justified distrust. The strong superman who 
of his own will-power can rule the country with inflexible decision 
has no place in the British Constitution, and when such a one did 
arise in the seventeenth century and broke that Constitution by 
military force it may perhaps be conceded that he cost too much, 
_. ‘Enough,’ it may be said, after the manner of Rasselas, ‘ you 
have convinced me that no man can be a ruler in England.’ And 
yet England must be ruled, is ruled after a fashion, and might be 
easily worse ruled than now. I have tried to explain the instability 
of Governments: let me now try to show how they are able to 
exist at all. In the first place, the great majority of members of 
Parliament soon realise that it is only by union and discipline 
that any real advance can be made. If the Government which 
they support disappears, their own particular cherished projects 
will disappear in all likelihood also. Moreover, the rules and 
practice of the House make it next to impossible for a private 
member, even with the best of luck, to succeed in getting a Bill of 
his own passed unless its scope is very narrow or its provisions 
almost wholly uncontroversial. The result is that members are 
obliged to look to the Government to carry out their wishes ; but 
‘it is clear that the Government will not move unless a large 
number wish the same thing. If, however, the thing desired is 
impracticable, unsound or gravely unpopular, the pressure on the 
Government is very unlikely to be carried to the breaking point. 
If it were, not only would the particular project fall, but a great 
deal else would come down with it. 

This brings me to the second point, which is that a party or 
parties supporting a Government are always to some extent 
cemented by fear. The spectre of a premature dissolution is 
never far away. However much the position of a member of 
Parliament may be depreciated by glib writers, it gives a very real 
status, power, and engrossment of interest which its holders are 
loth to risk. In France the term of a Parliament is fixed and 
Governments rise and fall during its term. In England the break- 
down of a Government probably involves an election in which 
the former majority is almost certain to suffer loss, if not disaster. 
The dread of defeat is always a potent factor for union in every 
English House of Commons. This fear is reinforced by a worthier 
Motive. Whatever may be said by cynics, my own experience 
leads me to assert that the great majority of members have a true 
sense of responsibility and duty. If they have a sincere attach- 
ment to their party it is because they believe that no other could 
so well conduct the national affairs. They may, indeed, carry their 
solidarity too far, but their motives in maintaining a united front 
are largely patriotic. And to patriotism may often be added a real 
personal loyalty to a leader and resentment of cabals against him. 
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‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘is not all this unity bought at the 
expense of sincerity and conscience? Do not men vote, as the 
Persians fought, under the lash?’ The answer is, first, that a 
conscientious dilemma arises far less often than might be supposed, 
for the simple reason that Governments take good care not to 
offend the convictions of any great number of their followers, 
In individual cases, however, I should say that the whips always 
respect the conscientious feelings ef their men, if properly in- 
formed. What does excite their wrath, and rightly, is that men 
should give a hostile vote without notice. Of course, if a 
dangerous number do give notice, the proposal in controversy 
may be changed or dropped. In all this connexion I am speaking 
according to my knowledge of the Conservative Party, but I have 
no right to suppose that things are otherwise elsewhere, and I 
think that cases of gross intolerance (e.g., the treatment of Sir 
Robert Young) will be found due to outside organisations and not 
to any pressure within the House. 

Having said so much, I must add my view that Governments 
have pressed the principle of solidarity too far as regards their 
proposals for legislation. Obviously a Government cannot sur- 
vive a vote of want of confidence passed against them, or if 
the supplies for the year are denied them by: the House of 
Commons. When, however, it comes to changes in the law I 
cannot see why an Administration should not be prepared to 
accept defeat and pass on to the next business. The primary 
business of a Government is to administer, not to legislate, and 
their capacity as administrators should not in logic be affected 
by legislative failures. Members should be free to consider the 
provisions of a measure on its merits and without regard to the 
consequences of a hostile vote either to the Government or to 
themselves. I fancy that in former times there was much greater 
independence—as witness the transformation of the Education 
Bill of 1870 ; while again quite lately the exigencies of a minority 
Government made them accept repeated rebuffs on their pro- 
posals—a precedent which, on the whole, I think ought to be 
followed even by Governments who undoubtedly hold the con- 
fidence of a majority of the House: 

Nevertheless, there are great difficulties in applying this 
logical distinction between executive and legislative functions. 
Nothing can prevent a Government from making any division a 
matter of confidence if they choose. On the face of the issue it 
was ridiculous that Lord Rosebery’s Government should have 
resigned on the Cordite snap vote; but of course they were 
already at the point of death both from internal and external 
maladies, and they probably welcomed the opportunity of a 
decorous exit. Again, if a Government is repeatedly beaten on 
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its Bills, its followers will grow restless and discontented and 
disintegration is likely to set in. In any case, Ministers cannot 
throw Bills at the House and leave them to take their chance. 
If the results are not to be chaotic they must guide the measure 
in its passage, and if guidance is repeatedly rejected it is only 
natural that the guides should strike. Nevertheless, I would try 
to establish a canon, to be subscribed to by all political leaders, 
that defeats on legislation should not normally be fatal. I put 
forward such a suggestion with Lord Hugh Cecil in 1914 when we 
served on a Committee on Parliamentary Procedure and Practice, 
and we got support from the Speaker (Lord Ullswater), but not 
from the party leaders, and of course the committee and its work 
were blown out of existence by the hurricane of war. 

In considering the House of Commons as a legislative body 
there remains the very serious problem of the growth of obstruc- 
tion and the counter-measures it has occasioned. It is quite useless 
to rail against obstruction. It is ‘ vitiwm adulium et prevalidum,’ 
and its addicts have the excuse that, if they cannot defeat a 
particular measure, they can prevent others from coming forward. 
The reply to obstruction is, of course, the guillotine, but the 
result of the guillotine is that many provisions are undiscussed 
and Government amendments are passed in silence. Under this 


. procedure the Government draftsmen show extraordinary ability 


in making a measure coherent, but even so it often leaves the 
Commons in a form in which it could not work ; and this brings 
me to the House of Lords. 

I should say that the work of revision in the Upper House was 
extremely well done, but was done under a sense of sufferance 
and lack of power which results partly from the composition of 
the House and partly from the one-sided party legislation of r9rr. 
No great parliamentary body can enjoy the prestige which 
should be its permanent attribute, if not a fifth of its members 
normally attend. No such body can develop a full sense of 
tesponsibility if its decisions are rendered futile, not by the 
expressed will of the nation, but by the mere effluxion of time or, 
in the case of financial Bills, the technique of the measures 
concerned. Of course the question of reform is far too large to 
be properly dealt with in parenthesis in an article like this, and 

I can only say that I personally should favour a change 
under which the House should be constituted : 

(1) As to a fraction, by self-selection among the hereditary 

peers, and as to the rest 

(2) By direct election— 

(a) of one-third at three fixed intervals, 
(6) under proportional representation in large areas, and 
(c) by electors of thirty and over ; 
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and, further, I suggest that the new Upper House should have 
the same powers as the House of Commons, save for the initiation 
of taxation and money votes, and should not be overridden 
except as a result of an election or referendum. 

As things now are, the institutions of Great Britain, in so far 
as the Constitution protects them, are in a more precarious 
position than those of any other great country. Elsewhere the 
power of the Legislature is restricted, and fundamental innova- 
tions cannot be made without some kind or another of extra- 
ordinary and complicated procedure which makes it clear that 
the country really desires the change. With us a revolution by 
statute could pass with fewer checks than a Gas Bill, and ifa 
majority of the House of Commons held together for two years 
any institution could be destroyed without the people having 
ever been consulted: nay, if the revolution could be clothed in 
strict financial form, it would take but five weeks to produce 
chaos, In so desperate a situation the only remedy would be to 
invoke the dormant veto of the Crown, a step perhaps involving 
the existence of the monarchy, which (in Mr. Burke’s phrase) 
would be the last resort of the thinking and the good. All this 
is perfectly well known. Government after Government has 
been warned, twenty-one years have passed since the Parliament 
Act, and yet nothing has been done. Ephemeral problems have 
been allowed precedence, there has been tepidity and uncertainty 
of counsel, with a blind attachment to the existing order, and, I 
fear, in some degree to privilege and place. I have noticed in 
some a superstitious faith in the ability of the ship of State to 
right itself in any storm, while others see nothing but the possible 
dangers of a new departure, as if there were not the gravest risks 
in the policy of drift that has so long prevailed. The question 
was grossly mishandled by the last Conservative Government (the 
worst page of a good record), and if the present Government does 
not solve it they will deserve the worst that can come to them. 
I will add only that I do not believe that it will be possible to 
construct a Second Chamber with adequate powers except, in the 
main, on the elective principle, which, however, should be applied 
at times different to the elections of the Commons, and also by 
different methods and to some extent by different electors. 

To return to the House of Commons, it is, I submit, a fallacy 
to expect it either to represent solely the wisdom of the country 
or to conduct its proceedings on the lines of municipal or com- 
mercial business. If it is to fulfil its end, it must represent not 
only the wisdom but the interests and passions and follies of the 
people, and all these elements must find expression. The House 
is often described as a talking shop, and a talking shop it is meant 
to be, as the very name ‘ Parliament’ implies, And in this there 
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is real wisdom as the energies of innovators get dissipated in 
utterance, and cherished grievances are exposed and destroyed 
in the free, if often tedious, atmosphere of debate. Over and 
over again it happens that some alleged hardship or scandal has 
been sedulously nourished in newspapers, until an apparently 


formidable case has been made out—only to be blown to pieces 


by two hours of oral discussion. Save in the case of set party 
wrangles, I should say that nowhere is the truth quicker or better 
arrived at than in the House of Commons, partly because of the 
open scoffing with which false points are received, and partly 


‘because of the vast collective knowledge which the members own. 


Whatever the subject and whoever the orator, he can hardly 
speak for half an hour without touching on a point on which 
some other member, perhaps ineffective on all other subjects, 
knows more than he does himself and may presently arise to his 
confusion. 

On many points the House of Commons is often unfairly and 
foolishly attacked ; but there is one sphere in which for decades 
it has lost its use. There is an old phrase ‘ Grievance before 
supply,’ and this has come to mean in practice that, while 


grievances are amply ventilated, supply is hardly discussed at all. 


For twenty or more days in the session enormous sums are 
submitted to the House, but the discussion that follows does not 
turn upon the sums themselves, but on some alleged mistakes or 
defaults of the department that submits them. Then the sums 


are voted and spent without any real parliamentary check; 


indeed, probably in the course of the debate suggestions will have 
been pressed on the Government which would involve prodigious 
fresh expense. For many years past the House of Commons has 
been a grossly extravagant body, and far more prodigal than 
the contemporary Governments. For every financial concession 
made to any class, description, or interest there is instant pressure 
to extend it, without the slightest regard at the moment for the 
taxation that will certainly be involved. It is true that there is 
an ancient and salutary rule that no grant can be increased 
save on a resolution by a Minister of the Crown; but there are 
circumstances (too technical to describe here) in which this rule 
may be evaded, and in any case the pressure may be so great 
that a new resolution may have to be introduced. Of course, 
when the day of taxation comes there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, often by the very men whose act or consent has made the 
taxation inevitable and whose renewed pressure or supineness 
may. make further burdens equally inevitable next year. The 
House checks the recklessness of the Executive! It simply 
loads them with money and commitments, or has done so up 
to a year ago. 
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Now that the country has been really alarmed, great efforts 
are being made to revive a real parliamentary control over expendi- 
ture though many of the commitments appear almost irrevocable, 
I imagine proposals will be made to set up an Estimates Com- 
mitee to examine and report on Estimates before they come 
before the whole House, but I should say that several committees 
will be necessary if the expenditure of all the departments is 
really to be closely scrutinised. Whatever else is done, I would 
urge that the departments should have greater liberty to vary 
their own expenditure within the limits of the total sums voted 
and to use their savings on their own objects. At present the 
working of the rigid accounting system perfected by Mr. Gladstone 
deprives the departments of incentive to economy and of financial 
responsibility, as they cannot use what they may be able to 
save, but have simply to hand it back. Years ago I tried to get 
this changed and got considerable support within the House; 
but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach rose in his wrath and scrunched out 
the attempt. Nevertheless, all that has happened sinc* convinces 
me that the present practice entirely defeats its own end. and I 
am glad to see that this has been recognised in the case of che 
Post Office by Lord Bridgeman’s report. Lastly, and this is of 
the first importance, I would make it impossible by standing 
order for members to propose increased expenditure in those cases 
where it is now allowed. 
~\ There is one charge against politics and politicians to which 
I have already alluded, but which demands some further comment. 
In its fullest form it is that of financial corruption. In a diluted 
shape it is that Premiers and Cabinets are somehow controlled by 
a few plutocrats. One writer, a man of the highest character and 
deserved distinction in other spheres, states categorically that 
whoever wielded power in the past, that power has gone in our 
time to a limited number of wealthy men, and that, although a 
chief Minister may call himself Premier or Président du Conseil or 
Reichskanzler, he is but the puppet of moneyed interests, whether 
he resents or acquiesces in his dependence. To my thinking this 
notion is simply grotesque. {I can remember Lord Salisbury 
well enough to see the kind of broad smile that would have illu- 
mined his face at the notion that he was anybody’s puppet. I 
doubt if it would have made him or any of his successors even 
angry, though I would not say that there have been none of them 
who have not unduly courted the favour of wealthy individuals. 
Certainly a Prime Minister’s powers are limited, as I have tried 
to show, but they are limited by visible and known forces ; and 
suppose that five plutocrats told a leader that he must do some- 
thing, and fifty of his followers in the Commons told him he must 

not, it is the fifty who would win each time. 
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The truth is that politics is not in any way ‘a dirty game,’ 
though it may be played dirtily and by dirty players. It is amazing 
how educated people apparently pride themselves on the fact that 
they take no part in the government of their country. There 
may indeed be good reasons for many to abstain from public life, 
but that such abstinence can be matter for self-complacency shows 
how strangely some minds must be composed. Sometimes the 
excuse is that they would be tarred and corrupted by the sordid- 
ness of the life. Now the life is very tiring and full of uncertainties 
and disappointments, but it is not sordid.in the least. There is, of 
course, much to condemn, more particularly on the electoral side 
—simulated indignation, insincere shibboleths, suppression of 
facts—but in twenty-six years in Parliament I never smelt a 
whiff of financial corruption. I cannot prove a universal negative, 
but I have been a whip and a friend of Chief Whips, and for some 
eight years occupied an office (that of Chairman of Committees) 
where the evil, if at all prevalent, might be expected to be felt. 
The chairman has a general supervision over the system of 
procedure in ‘ private Bills,’ and on occasion he can do a good deal 
to promote, retard, or defeat them. Now these Bills deal with 
enterprises often of the greatest magnitude in which very large 
interests are involved, and issues almost vital to the promoters 
or opponents may be involved in success or failure. All I can say 
is that in all my time not even the most distant overtures were 
ever made to me, and when I say that my virtue remained intact, 
I am bound to add that it was never assailed. In the United 
States of America the educated and leisured have for the most 
part abstained from political life, with results to their nation 
and their several States that were never more obviously disastrous 
than now. Hitherto in Great Britain there has been an unfailing 
supply of active and able young men who have given their best 
to their country without hope of other reward than an honourable 
ambition may rightly seek. If the cynics or academic moralists 
who libel the public life of their nation should prevail in inducing 
abstention with those whom I may term the graduate classes, 
then indeed the public life of England might become the mere 
arena for the struggles of conflicting interests in which the strength 
of the nation might be dissipated for ever. May the day never 
come when the old saying ‘ Noble is the prize and great the hope’ 
(kahdv yap 1rd GOdov cal % edrnts peyddn) ceases to be as true of 
English politics as it can ever be of terrestrial effort. 


RANKEILLOUR. 
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OTTAWA 


I. A RETROSPECT 


In the summer of 1894 a solitary Englishman voyaged to Canada 
at the behest of the British Government. He was charged to 
observe and report upon, but in no wise take part in, a Colonial 
Conference which had been called at Ottawa by the Canadian 
Government to consider ways of promoting trade within the 
Empire—a movement which was viewed in Britain with grave 
suspicion as a threat to the religion of Free Trade. Thirty-eight 
years later a great company of officials, headed by the most 
important Cabinet Ministers, sailed for Ottawa to attack in its 
Dominion citadel the heresy of Protection, and to take from it the 
doctrine of Preference, to which it had given birth and sustenance 
all these years, under the pretence that Free Trade, which had 


always hated it, would henceforth cherish it as her own child. 
After four weeks’ siege the crusaders retired, without having 
accomplished their design, but consoled with the honours of war 
in a priceless formula and after exchanging gifts of good-will. 


In the July number of this Review I attempted to analyse 
the conditions of the impending Conference and to suggest some 
possible results. Certain difficulties were foreseen, one being 
the unavoidable complexity of the problem itself, and another 
the legacy of past politics in Britain, which had made it an article 
of party faith for the Liberal and Labour members of the National 
Government—if not for some of the Conservatives also—that 
taxes on imported food would be a terrible ‘ sacrifice ’ for this 
country to incur. Having regard also to the shortness of the 
time which would be available at Ottawa, it was suggested that 
perhaps no immediate tariff agreements ought to be expected; 
and that in any case the true criterion of success or failure ought 
to be sought in other directions. In my view the Conference 
would be a success if it only succeeded in establishing some 
permanent body on a Commonwealth basis, to deal continuously 

* ‘Ottawa: 1894 and 1932.’ 
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with proposals for effecting or revising the details of Preference 
between any two or more of the States, by making recommenda-~ 
tions to the Governments concerned. Also it seemed important, 
considering the situation in the Irish Free State especially, that 
this Conference should explicitly reaffirm the principle—which 
was implicit in previous resolutions, beginning at Ottawa itself 
in 1894—that Preference should be regarded as an attribute of 
allegiance to the Crown ; with the consequence that any import 
duties whatsoever imposed in any of the States should be subject 
to an automatic rebate in favour of Commonwealth products— 
a rebate which would be the starting-point for any bargaining. 
Not only would the Commonwealth itself thus be strengthened, 
by identifying it with an inalienable privilege of felt value to 
most of its citizens in their quest of livelihood, but also the 
much-talked-of ‘ lead to the world’ might be given, by showing 
how the principle of status, taking precedence of bargaining and 
contract, could be invoked to protect the economically weak and 
blunt the weapons of tariff war. 

In that light the Conference would appear to have failed, since 
it has neither recommended any joint organisation of a permanent 
kind, nor enunciated any fiscal doctrine to differentiate the 
Britannic States from any other group which, without being 
united by a common allegiance, might happen to have felt that 
their economic interests were such as to call for treaties of mutual 


preference. On the other hand, the Conference did succeed in 
producing an impressive set of bilateral Agreements, especially 
between Britain and the several Dominions together with India, 
for submission to the various Legislatures ; and its success has 
been acclaimed, not only by the Ministers concerned, but by the 
greater part of the Press both here and overseas. Yet the very 
fact of these Agreements, owing to their interaction and extreme 
complication, seems to emphasise the necessity of having a 
permanent Board to facilitate their operation; and also the 
importance of basing Preference primarily upon status, if only 
for the sake of future simplification. 

It is indeed a notable achievement to have broken at last the 
long record of sterility at Imperial Conferences, and to have 
produced such concrete results not merely within the short space 
of less than five weeks—the Conference having opened on July 21 
and closed, with the Agreements initialled, on August 21—but 
in the teeth of the most formidable difficulties. It was not a 
triumph of preparation, though that had been thorough, at least 
in London, but of personality. At the final session Mr. Baldwin, 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Bennett as President of the 
Conference, paid a just tribute to his ‘ power of drive ’ and ‘ grasp 
of detail,’ and also his ‘ accessibility ’"—a quality, one may add, 
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which was enhanced by the contrast with British practice. 
‘ But for the impelling power at the top,’ Mr. Baldwin went on to 
declare, ‘the work of this Conference would never have been 
completed.’ Among the throng of visitors some had called 
Mr. Bennett a fraud, others an enigma. The wiser were content 
with the estimate of his friends, who credited him not only with 
genuine strength of character, and a deep sincerity which vitalises 
a Canadian patriotism extending to the Empire, but also a hidden 
reserve of force, which in emergency might be evoked with 
decisive effect. 

I do not propose to discuss in the present article the economic 
value of the agreements reached—which, in fact, have not yet 
been published in full—but rather to consider the work of the 
Conference as an outstanding event in the incipient history of the 
Britannic Commonwealth. The old constitutional ties of the 
British Empire having gradually been reduced to the single 
thread of a common allegiance, some of us have felt that the 
economic ties could and should be so developed as to reunite the 
Britannic States as autonomous units in a conscious system of 
mutual aid in living, which might be expected to evolve its own 
appropriate organs of joint policy and common action. But to 
this conception, which was encouraged by the birth of the Imperial 
Conference at the beginning of the century, the great obstacle was 
always Britain's dogma of Free Trade and policy of free imports, 
until the war made a breach in both. With the advent last year 
of the National Government, and the compelling deficiency both 
of employment and revenue, the path was thought to have 
been cleared at last. Otherwise Mr. Bennett would not have 
invited this Conference for the purpose of retrieving the failure 
of 1930. 

But from the beginning of the campaign for tariff reform its 
opponents have argued that the policy of Preference, if ever 
carried out, was more likely to disrupt than unite the Empire, 
owing to friction which would be caused by commercial haggling 
between Governments, the impossibility of satisfying so many 
diverse interests, and, above all, the British ‘ sacrifice.’ As 
regards friction, one must sadly admit that this first attempt to 
organise reciprocity on an adequate scale may seem to have 
justified these critics. Although the proceedings began and ended 
smoothly enough, during the central period the Press correspon- 
dents were daily reporting such disputes, recriminations, tensions 
and crises as might at any moment, it seemed, terminate in @ 
complete breakdown of the Conference. Well might Mr. Baldwin, 
comparing its course to that of the Canadian weather, remark that 
besides blue sky and sunshine at the start and finish, they had also 
experienced ‘ storms with thunder and lightning, and had been 
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nearly washed out.’ Disaster in fact was only averted by Mr. 
Bennett’s indomitable will. Let us try to identify the causes of 
so much dissension, which will have to be removed if the future 
is to fulfil our hopes. 

In the previous article I noted the insistence of British 
Ministers that the objective at Ottawa should be ‘ freer trade’ 
within the Empire, as an example and prelude to a later world 
conference. In other words, the Dominions would be asked to 
make their existing Preferences more effective by lowering their 
duties on British manufactures, rather than by raising the scale 
further against the foreigner. But the full implication of this 

was not revealed until, when the Conference set to work, 
the British side launched a bombshell by demanding that the 
Dominion tariffs should be so revised as to put the British exporter 
on an equality with his local competitor, after taking into account 
the higher costs of manufacture in a new country. In effect this 
demand was a direct attack not only on the policy of Protection, 
but also on the system of Preference as hitherto understood 
throughout the Commonwealth. The Protectionist slogan had 
always been ‘ our own country first, the Empire next, the foreigner 
last’ ; implying, not a ‘ competitive ’ tariff in the sense demanded 
by the British, but a definite margin of advantage for the home 
producer first and the Empire producer next. Moreover, Free 
Trade Ministers, when seeking in the past to defend their rejection 
of Preference, were wont to insist that each Government should 
be allowed to frame its fiscal policy in the interests of its own 
people, according to its own judgment, without dictation or 
interference from the others. Thus the new and imperious 
British demand, that the Dominions should abandon the protec- 
tionist principle in favour of the ‘competitive,’ was in fact 
revolutionary, and could hardly fail to create violent friction at 
any Conference of this kind. 

Yet it is easy to explain and extenuate this perilous move, 
which came near to wrecking the Conference, and led in the end, 
as we shall see, to a compromise filled with the seed of future 
dispute and friction. The policy of Preference.is by nature an 
ofishoot of Protection, not Free Trade. It therefore requires 
Protectionists, not Free Traders, to carry it out, if it is to get fair 
play. But the National Government, having established Protec- 
tion to some extent at home, reverted to Free Trade in their 
approach to Ottawa. In his opening address Mr. Bennett 
assumed too confidently that because the United Kingdom had 
now adopted ‘ the principle of tariffs as an instrument of economic 
advancement . . . our policies are now uniform,’ and co-operation 
therefore easy. Within the Government the Liberal and Labour 
tepresentatives, headed by Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister, 
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had made no profession of surrendering their Free Trade principles 
except to the extent necessitated by a temporary emergency, or as 
a final resource for breaking down other people’s tariffs—beginning, 
as it now appears, with the Dominions. To meet them always 
half way was the conscientious purpose of their Conservative 
colleagues, who themselves had not wholly thrown off the old 
fiscal tradition. Mr. Chamberlain, whom Tariff Reformers had 
regarded as the soundest of the bunch, was immersed in the 
strenuous business at Lausanne up to the last minute, and could 
have had no time to think about Ottawa before embarking on the 
ship. More than ever, it seems, the directing of British policy 
was in the hands of the permarient officials, who came in full 
strength of numbers, and the Whitehall tradition, which con- 
tains more affection for Free Trade and Treasury way than for 
Empire policies and their plain-speaking oversea champions. 
In Mr. Runciman—who, as President of the Board of Trade, 
would be mainly responsible—they had a chief whose ideas would 
readily coalesce with their own. 

But much wider influences must be taken into account. 
Probably the British policy would have been endorsed in advance 
by any public meeting at home. The ‘ competitive ’ principle 
would appear a logical step in the direction of Empire Free Trade, 
which most advocates of Preference cherish as the ideal, and 
which had been widely advocated by Lord Beaverbrook, with 
more zeal than knowledge, as a practical policy for to-day. The 
truth remains that the political conditions for Empire Free Trade 
do .not exist. The postulate is that it should be a matter of 
indifference to subjects of the Crown in what part of its Dominions 
any industry is located. But the ‘ economic nationalism ’ which 
makes the Canadian want to establish manufactures in Canada 
and kept the Englishman loyal to free imports until lately—the 
selfish motive being one and the same—is a product of democracy, 
and seems likely to last as long. Democracy calls for local 
secondary industries, to provide, without the hardship of 
exile from home, the urban occupations which are its ideal 
of civilised life. Throughout the ages its cult has been urban 
in origin and outlook, instinctively regarding agriculture as an 
inferior existence, of servitude to Nature, and an industry of 
little social value except in so far as townsmen must have food to 
eat and a market at hand for their workshop wares. So we find 
our public education infected with an ‘ urban bias,’ which agrarian 
reformers seek in vain to change, and the State seeking to 
promote the means of herd livelihood by whatever fiscal policy 
seems best calculated to do so. In the Dominions—and in India 
since the ‘ Reforms’ began—the policy of Protection has thus 
been chosen. It has certainly fulfilled its purpose to a consider- 
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able extent, at whatever cost to the consumer, who is mostly a 
struggling agriculturist. It must be expected to prevail against 
not only the gospel of Empire Free Trade but also the half-way 

of competitive tariffs, unless and until either it becomes 
suspect of destroying more urban employment than it creates, or 
democratic government is superseded. 

Further, the drive for ‘ competitive ’ tariffs was in accord with 
the advice of the most influential economists, and especially the 
bankers, who were insisting that the main cause of the universal 
depression lay in the obstruction set by protective tariffs to the 
free flow of trade. Here one may rather doubt than dogmatise. 
Of late years these reputable authorities, while agreeing about 
tariffs, have been too much at variance among themselves, too 
inconsistent in their successive prescriptions (e.g., as to increasing 
or restricting production), and too often belied by the event 
(e.g., the consequences of leaving the gold standard) to command 
the same respect as formerly. Is it possible that the world has 
entered upon a new phase which they, their minds steeped in the 
past, have failed to understand? It seems hardly self-evident 
that the recent growth of industries in so many countries which 
formerly relied upon imported manufactures is on balance am 
economic loss to the world, even if it does shut down English 
mills, threaten the service of external debts, and put much 
shipping out of commission. In modern industry every ingenuity 
is exerted to eliminate unnecessary transport. Yet, listening to 
Mr. Runciman, for example, one may sometimes have felt that 
the statesman views the world through the glasses of the ship- 
owner, and would rather have British ships carrying coals to 
Newcastle than laid up, even if it put Newcastle out of business. 
And if coals to Newcastle, why not cottons to Montreal or 
Bombay, which are not so near home? But when all is said, a 
demand which challenged the whole history and spirit of the 
Preference movement overseas ought never to have been made. 

One preliminary event which was bound to affect the atmo- 
sphere at Ottawa was the dispute with the Irish Free State. 
The introduction at Dublin of the Bill to abolish the oath of 
allegiance had been quickly followed by Mr. De Valera’s refusal 
to continue the land annuities. Either action was calculated to 
strain British patience intolerably. The Government responded 
to the public feeling by declaring that they would not negotiate 
any Preference agreement with the Free State at Ottawa or 
anywhere else. They did not, however, base this attitude upon 
the doctrine that Preference goes with the common allegiance 
which the Oath Bill attacked, but on the ground that it would be 
futile to make a treaty with a treaty-breaker. No doubt the 
sanctity of treaties is an admirable principle. But when successive 
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British Governments, including Mr. Thomas and his former 
colleagues in Labour Cabinets, had refused to outlaw Russia 
after flagrant violations of agreement, it seemed a little invidious 
to make a first example of a State which was still a British 
Dominion. Owing to this action the Free State representatives 
at Ottawa were reduced to the position of privileged spectators 
as regards the main business—a difficult part which they seem to 
have sustained with tact. 

Meanwhile the British Government procured the passage of 
the (Irish Free State) Special Duties Bill, under which they 
proceeded not merely to deprive the Free State of the Empire 
exemption from the ro per cent. general tariff already in force, 
but to impose a tariff of 20 per cent. upon cattle, meat, and the 
other main lines of export from that country. This action sufficed 
to destroy the hope of any general resolution at Ottawa asso- 
ciating Preference with allegiance, because the Free State, being 
still nominally in allegiance, would thereupon have become 
entitled to the withdrawal of the special duties, to the discom- 
fiture of the British Government. The latter would have then 
been bound to grant the Free State not merely the best terms 
accorded to any foreign country, but the automatic rebate as 
well, reducing the 10 per cent. general tariff to, say, 8 per cent. 
It may well be that under such an arrangement the revenue from 
the duties would not have been less, but more, since the high rate 
of 20 per cent. had the immediate effect of greatly diminishing the 
volume of the dutiable imports and throttling the trade. At any 
rate, the mere discussion of the suggested form of resolution 
would have had the effect of calling attention to the possible 
advantages, illustrated by a case of immediate interest, of found- 
ing Preference upon status instead of letting it depend wholly on 
grace or contract. 

On the second reading of the Bill Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 
Secretary for the Dominions, explained that 


The Budget for the year included millions of pounds which we had a 
right to expect would be paid to us, and he wished definitely to emphasise 
that the Government would not call upon the already heavily burdened 
taxpayers of this country to shoulder a further burden which they ought 
not to be called upon to pay. (Ministerial cheers.) The object of the Bill 
was to provide the amount of the Irish default ; to recoup ourselves of the 
sums due to us under a legally and morally binding agreement, and not a 
penny more. [The Times, July 7.] 


Here we find the Government spokesman plainly assuming 
that the incidence of the duties would be on the Irish exporter or 
producer; whereas the orthodox theory, professed by all the 
Liberal and Labour Ministers, was that such duties would 
infallibly fall on the British consumer, whose ‘ food would cost 
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him more.’ No doubt it was a lapse due to the temper of the 
moment, honest anger submerging the vote-catching legend. 
But the whole business again illustrates the drawbacks of allowing 
Free Trade politicians to handle the unfamiliar instrument of 
tariffs. It was quite unnecessary for the Government to urge, 
whether correctly or not, that their expedient for rebalancing the 
Budget would be paid for by Irish, not British, citizens. As it 
is, they have enabled Mr. De Valera to claim, in due course, that 
in any case the Free State cannot be liable for this year’s instal- 
ment, because it will have been paid through the tariff, and if the 
amount so collected turns out to be a single ‘ penny more,’ he 
will hold them to their word and demand a refund. That, how- 
ever, is by the way. The relation of the incident to Ottawa is 
that it queered the pitch for the British delegates when they 
wished to bargain with the old plea that import duties on wheat or 
meat would be a grievous burden on the poor consumer in Britain. 
When Mr. Thomas had so recently given the game away, it would 
hardly be surprising if it were received on the Dominion side 
with some impatience, not to say irritation, at the humbug of it 
all. Indeed, as one follows in the Press reports the successive 
phases of the negotiations, especially upon meat and wheat, it 
appears as if the British side had in reality no theory of any kind 
about the incidence of duties. According to the convenience of 
the moment they would take the line that the self-same proposals 
would make food intolerably dear for the poor consumer, or 
would have so little effect upon prices as to be worthless to 
the producer at home or overseas. Surely some consistency is 
necessary to harmonious negotiation. 

Space forbids anything more than a cursory glance at the 
actual proceedings. It was decided to plunge at once into the 
detailed work, instead of beginning with any general resolutions 
beyond the customary address to the Crown—which was the only 
formal recognition by this Conference of any special relationship 
subsisting between the assembled States. But since, as is now 
apparent, neither of the resolutions suggested above, which might 
have facilitated the business in hand, would have had any chance 
of general acceptance on this occasion, the decision to get on with 
the job was probably wise, especially as time was so short. 

The next choice lay between attempting a general agreement, 
to be signed by all or most of the States, or a series of bilateral 
agreements between Britain and the others severally, to be 
supplemented by inter-Dominion pacts. The first plan would 
recognise the theoretical unity of the Empire rather than its 
actual diversity. The second, recognising the diversities rather 
than the unity, seemed to offer less difficulty and was accordingly 
chosen. In the same practical spirit the fact that the Dominions 
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generally were largely interested in the same primary products, 
for the British market, was turned to account by setting up 


separate committees to devise proposals regarding these, which 
the Dominions might jointly present for consideration on the 
British side. In the opening addresses the stage was set, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, for the coming conflict between the official 
British and the general Dominion view as to the immediate 
object. Both sides agreed that trade within the Empire should 
be increased, which incidentally should assist world recovery. 
Beyond that point they parted company. In the Dominion view 
tariffs were, as Mr. Bennett put it, ‘an instrument of economic 
advancement’; and Preference was the means whereby each 
and all of the Britannic States might ‘ equalise the benefits ’ of a 
protective policy as between primary and secondary industries, 
or agriculture and manufactures, by procuring a sheltered market 
overseas for the excess production of either branch, as the case 
might be. On the other hand, in the official British view, as 
Mr. Baldwin stated, the main object was to break down existing 
tariff barriers as between members of the Empire. When all was 
over, and it only remained to shake hands, the interests of honour 
and publicity were satisfied by the adoption of a general resolu- 
tion, which ingeniously associated the rival creeds in a common 
‘ conviction’ for future guidance. But the tone of Mr. Baldwin's 


opening speech suggests that his own feeling was less militant 
than that which had been displayed by some of his colleagues 
in the parlimentary debates before leaving England. Thus he 
admitted the alternative possibility of increasing the existing 
preferences by raising the barriers against the foreigner; and 
he reiterated the broad standpoint which had been professed 
beforehand by them all : 


It is not needed to measure too closely or too exactly the relative value 
of the preferences given and received. If we all approach the problem 
with a view to seeing how much each can contribute to the common stock 
without detriment to our own national interests, we shall not need to 
concern ourselves with the relative advantages obtained by each, since 
we shall know that an increase of purchasing power in any member of the 
Empire must show itself in the increased Imperial trade and prosperity of 
each, and add to the prosperity of all. 


Alas! within a few days the ‘relative advantages’ had 
become the ground of hot dispute, of statement and counter- 
statement, exhausting energies and tempers, making it the pivot 
of success or failure for the whole Conference. Up to a point it 
was easy for the British side to get Dominion assent to certain 
. measures of ‘ freer trade.’ In particular, no Dominion Govern- 
ment was anxious to maintain any longer than could be helped 
the special restrictions which had been widely adopted owing to 
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the currency chaos. Again, in Canada and Australia, which are 
the leading Protectionist States, Governments can always reckon 
on strong support from the large agricultural element for any 
reduction of duty on manufactures. But Canada was the main 
stronghold of the system which the British were out to undermine. 
Not only was her Government the most definitely Protectionist, 
but the competition of local industry, often sustained by American 
capital and brains, was more effective there than elsewhere— 
the textile and steel industries, in particular, being well-estab- 
lished and progressive. The tariffs securing these seem to have 
been specially singled out, therefore, for violent attack. To the 
defenders the British objective did not appear to be any increase 
of Empire prosperity, but simply the transfer of employment from 
Canada to Britain. 

On the British side all the heavy artillery—though some of 
it was obvious camouflage—was brought into action. Play was 
made with the automatic lapse of the exemption under the 10 per 
cent. tariff after November 15—though to let that take effect 
would have been fatal to the prestige of the National Government 
and its Empire policy. More insidious was the hint that surely 
Mr. Bennett could not ‘ contemplate with equanimity the assump- 
tion of an onus of responsibility—which the Opposition party 
in Canada will make haste to lay upon his shoulders—for the 
banishment of the high hopes with which the Conference opened.’ * 
But Mr. Bennett was not going to be bluffed into deserting the 
principles he had consistently upheld, and making the real 
‘ sacrifice ’—-of live industries, as against the myth of ‘ dear food,’ 
which was the bargain proposed. In the end the situation was 
saved by the usual device of a formula, in the drafting of 
which Lord Hailsham is said to have shown wonderful skill at the 
supreme crisis. It was embodied in the agreements with Canada, 
Australia and (with some variation) New Zealand. It provides 
that in these Dominions the tariff should protect only ‘ those 
industries which are reasonably assured of sound opportunities of 
success ’—as though Protectionist Governments would ever admit 
any different aim—and 
shall be based upon the principle that protective duties shall not exceed 
such a level as will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of 
reasonable competition on the basis of relative cost of economical and 
efficient production, provided that in the application of such principle 
special consideration may be given to the case of industries not fully 
established, 

Very significantly, only the New Zealand Agreement contains the 

interpretation, obviously intended by the British, that the tariff 

should ‘ place the United Kingdom producer in the position of a 
2 The Times, August 9. Dispatch from Ottawa. 
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domestic competitor.’ In the Protectionist view, of course, any 
duty which is not prohibitive is ex hypothest competitive. As to 
South Africa or India, neither, it seems, could be brought near 
the water. In the South African Agreement we find nothing at 
all about limiting protection ; while the other expressly provides 
for ‘the preservation unimpaired of the protection enjoyed by 
certain Indian industries,’ or which may be granted hereafter. 
In Canada and Australia the authority for applying the formula, 
which may be on the appeal of the British Government with full 
rights of audience, will be their respective Tariff Boards. These, 
we should remember, have been designed to regulate Protection, 
not to promote Free Trade. On their recommendation the Par- 
liament will be invited to ‘ vary’ the tariff, which might mean 
putting it up as well as down. In New Zealand, not having a 
Board, it will be the Government. Somewhat akin to the above 
compromise is the British stipulation that the duties agreed to be 
imposed here on foreign wheat, copper, lead, and zinc shall be 
conditional upon Empire producers continuing to supply them 
at ‘ not exceeding world price’ ; and also that the quota restric- 
tion of foreign meat shall be removable whenever Empire supplies 
are not ‘adequate to meet the requirements of consumers in 
the United Kingdom ’—as judged, presumably, by the British 
Government. Each Government having thus reserved the right 
to have the contentious formula interpreted by its own judgment 
or its own tribunal in its own country, they were bound to shy 
at any proposal of a permanent joint committee ; to which, as 
might’soon be suggested, questions concerning the ‘ reasonable- 
ness ’ of a protective duty, or the ‘ adequacy ’ of Empire supplies 
at any time, should be referred for more impartial decision. At 
any rate, the much-canvassed proposal was again turned down. 
South Africa retains the dread of centralisation which, twenty 
years ago, General Botha had imbibed from his friend and mentor, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. She and the Free State rejected the per- 
manent committee in principle, though willing to consider ‘ ad 
hoc’ committees. So it came down to the appointment of a 
temporary committee, to investigate the working of the Imperial 
Shipping, Economic, and other existing official committees. At 
present these are all dependent on the British Government as 
regards funds and control, and are liable to some overlapping. 
It is a matter of urgency, owing to the impending withdrawal of 
the £1,000,000 grant which finances the Empire Marketing Board 
—this having been started in 1924 in lieu of certain Preferences 
which will now be more than made good to the Dominions. The 
committee is to make its report in May next year, for the Govem- 
ments to consider not later than September. Whether by that 
time the idea of a permanent body, representing the whole 
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Commonwealth for economic purposes, will have become more 
acceptable remains to be seen. Trouble arising out of the trade 
agreements might tell in either direction. But it would depend 
partly upon whether the suggested form of organisation, if any, 
were such as to guarantee its real independence of Whitehall and 
Downing Street. 

It remains for these agreements to run the gauntlet of the 
several Legislatures. Being so interwoven, they cannot admit of 
much amendment. At Westminster, the special clause in the 
Canadian agreement which provides for measures against dumping 
of the Russian kind should be welcomed by a large majority. 
Though this also is reported to have involved much disputation 
and. redrafting, it appears too straightforward to admit of evasion ; 
and, as Mr. Bennett insisted, the promised preferences on timber, 
etc., might be rendered useless otherwise. But the British farmer 
will have his own case to put, especially about the unexpected 
and ill-considered substitution of quota devices for straight- 
forward import duties on meat. Moreover, the latter would have 
brought in a big revenue instead of adding to expense. On the 
other hand, all should rejoice over the general extension of pre- 
ferences by the Dominions to all British Colonies which may be 
willing to reciprocate, thus recognising the proper community. 

But the main lesson is, once more, that Britain must attain 
areal ‘ uniformity of policy’ with the Dominions, by a similar, 
systematic use of tariffs both for revenue and protection, if 
Preference is to become the sound, material cement of the 
Britannic Commonwealth. There should be no occasion at these 
Conferences for statistical warfare, fictitious bargaining, or 
ingenious formule to make future trouble, all under a hectic 
strain which seldom portends workmanlike results. Perhaps 
we have allowed ourselves to be dragged too far by the inter- 
nationalists from the original idea that increased trade within 
the Empire involves diverting it from foreign countries. But 
experience shows that the normal effect of Protection is not so 
much to reduce the volume of imports as to regulate their 
character, while the volume increases. Let us look after Empire 
trade, and the foreign trade will take care of itself. 


RICHARD JEBB. 
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II, A LIBERAL VIEW 


EVEN if judges, counsel, and jury could agree as to what criterion 
should be applied to decide the success or failure of the Ottawa 
Conference, it is not likely that at this stage a unanimous verdict 
covering all the different Agreements could be obtained from a 
British tribunal. After hearing all that can be said at present 
for and against, an impartial layman, reasonably well informed 
about politics and economics, might hesitate to express a final 
opinion for at least two reasons. In the first place, the Colonial 
part of the contract with the Mother Country has not been per- 
formed, and may not be performed for some time. Secondly; 
the promises made by the Governments of Canada and Australia 
are so vague that we cannot say as yet whether they will prove 
of much advantage to British manufacturers and exporters. 
Again, there are many who will deny that any theoretical or 
scientific judgment can be passed on any fiscal or commercial 
policy until it has actually been put into full operation. During 
the Tariff Reform campaign, which Joseph Chamberlain initiated 
in 1904, we became familiar with the argument that the policy 
of Free Trade, as expounded and executed in the ’forties, ‘fifties 
and ’sixties by Cobden and Bright, Peel and Gladstone, was right 
at the time for Great Britain, and was fully justified by the great 
expansion of trade and the great increase of popular welfare which 
ensued. But we were also told that what was once advantageous 
to Great Britain had ceased to be advantagegus, and that 
“one-sided Free Trade’ could no longer be defended. It was 
asserted that other nations had not followed our example, that 
other nations ought to know their business interests, and that 
if they were right we were probably wrong. Chamberlain fortified 
his arguments for protection of the home market by the ideal 
of a Free Trade Empire or Customs Union; and ever since 
that time the inviting prospect of vastly extended markets in 
India, the self-governing Dominions, and the Crown Colonies of 
the Empire has been dangled before British manufacturers, who 
have found, especially since the Great War, more and more 
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tarifis and restrictions imposed upon their exports. Although 
these arguments failed to convince the country when placed 
before it at a series of general elections, it is not surprising that 
the sharp and long depression, culminating in the crisis of last 
year and our abandonment of the gold standard, converted many 
English men of business to the view that an experiment in 
Protection and Preference was worth trying, if only because 
things could hardly be worse. The patient, they said, was in 
such desperate straits that any remedy recommended by respect- 
able and responsible State physicians deserved a trial. 

In forming an opinion about the Ottawa Conference, I do not 
think we ought to pay very much attention to purely political 
considerations ; for two contradictory propositions can be de- 
fended with plausibility, and neither can be proved. One is 
that held by Imperialists of the Chamberlain school, who, in spite 
of the loud dissatisfaction expressed by Lord Beaverbrook and 
his disciples, contend that the Conference and the Agreements 
represent an important step towards a fiscal and political unifica- 
tion of the Empire. This, no doubt, is the predominant view of 
the Conservative Party. Against it must be set the predominant 
view of Liberals, and possibly also of the Labour Party, that 
wrangling and bargaining with the self-governing Dominions 
about tariffs and the attempt to circumscribe the taxing powers 
of the British and Dominion Parliaments are more likely to 
provoke ill-feeling than to cement the friendly and confidential 
intimacy which we all desire to perpetuate and enlarge. To this 
should be added the danger involved in the adoption by Great 
Britain and the Dominions on a much extended scale of dis- 
criminating duties against foreign countries. A Free Trade 
Empire disarms foreign hostility; an Empire which aims at 
closing or partially closing its markets against foreign countries 
invites hostility ; and such a policy may end in another series of 
disastrous tariff wars, which would make the task of universal 
disarmament not merely difficult, but impossible. 

But as a matter of fact, the British Delegation to Ottawa 
set out, as its chief, Mr. Baldwin, told the House of Commons on 
June 16, not only with ‘ the general objective ’ of freer trade within 
the Empire, but also with the intention and belief that the 
attainment of this objective would be ‘a step towards a world- 
wide lowering of trade barriers and restrictions.’ It is stated 
that a series of resolutions were drafted by the British Delegation 
describing this as the purpose of the Conference, and representing 
it as an effort to free the trade of the world from the curse of 
economic isolation. These resolutions, it seems, were discussed 
on the night of August 19 until nearly four o’clock in the morning 
of August 20. After being challenged and bitterly opposed by 
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the Canadian delegates, they were finally withdrawn and watered 
down to a mild statement that the trade of the world would be 
stimulated by any lowering or removal of tariff barriers within 
the Empire. The truth seems to be that both the Canadian and 
Australian Governments, and in a less degree the Governments 
of South Africa and New Zealand, look at the fiscal question 
mainly from the standpoints of their manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, rather than from those of the consumer. Their chief aim 
at Ottawa was to secure as far as possible a monopoly for their 
exporters of wheat, meat, dairy products, fruit, etc., in the 
markets of Great Britain, and to obtain there higher prices than 
they would obtain in the absence of an agreement with the 
Mother Country. To secure these advantages they had to make 
some offers in return ; and so, if we are to reach a conclusion from 
a British point of view about Ottawa and to assess the advantages 
and disadvantages of the compact, we must find out what those 
offers are worth and try to discover whether the total volume 
of our overseas trade is likely to enjoy a substantial increase in 
consequence of their acceptance on the assumption that Parlia- 
ment will ratify the Agreements. 

Applying this criterion and putting aside moral and political 
considerations, I proceed to an analysis of the Agreements. They 
are twelve in number ; but of these there are only seven to which 
the United Kingdom isa party. Canada has made three others— 
with South Africa, Southern Ireland, and Southern Rhodesia; 
while South Africa has made two others—with New Zealand and 
Southern Ireland. Our seven Agreements are with Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, New Zealand, Newfoundland, and 
Southern Rhodesia. The effect upon the mind of anyone who 
reads these treaties, in whatever part of the Empire he lives, will 
depend upon whether he is governed by a theory, or by his own 
interest as a producer or consumer. If he is guided by theory 
or principle without regard to his own individual interest, his 
verdict on each provision will depend upon whether he adheres to 
Free Trade or to Protection—whether he follows, say, Gladstone 
and Snowden or the Chamberlains and Bennett. A Free Trader 
will treat every addition to the tariff of his own or any other 
country as a loss, and any reduction either in his own tariff or in 
the tariff of the other party to the bargain as a gain. Hence the 
question he will ask and try to answer before pronouncing his 
verdict on the economic consequencies of Ottawa will be: 
* Measured by these tests, do the prospective losses of consumers 
and producers in my country, caused by the additions to cost of 
living and production and by the restrictions on our foreign trade, 
exceed or fall short of the advantages which will accrue from the 
additional markets we shall gain in other parts of the Empire?’ 
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The Protectionist, on the other hand, disregards the consumer. 
Arise of prices in the home market is desirable because he thinks 
it will be beneficial to home manufacturers or farmers. In his 
eyes, therefore, any additions to the existing customs duties on 
imports and any extensions of the list are welcome, while reduc- 
tions of customs duties on Empire products are only acceptable 
if the losses they inflict on home manufacturers and farmers are 
compensated by similar (and if possible greater) reductions in 
their favour by the other countries of the Empire. From these 
two widely differing standpoints, each of the seven bargains 
struck by the British delegates will be examined critically by 
politicians and economists, as well as by all who stand to lose 
or gain in their business with foreign or Empire customers. 
Broadly speaking, I would suggest that this country will gain or 
lose according to whether the total volume of its overseas trade is 
increased or diminished by the diversion, which is certain to take 
place, of its commerce with foreign countries to its commerce with 
the Empire. 

Proceeding now from the general to the particular, and from 
theory to detail, let us look first in the light of these considera- 
tions at the Agreement with Canada. On behalf of Great Britain 
His Majesty’s Government undertakes to continue the present 
temporary exemption of Canadian produce from the general 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. imposed on an immense number of 
foreign goods by the Import Duties Act of 1932; and it further 
undertakes that this general ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. shall 
not be reduced without the consent of the Government of Canada. 
Thirdly, the Agreement is to remain in force for a period of five 
years, after which (if not denounced after four and a half years) 
six months’ notice of its termination may be given by either party. 
If, in the meantime, either the Government of Great Britain or 
the Government of Canada think that the terms of the Agreement 
should be varied, the two Governments are to consult upon the 
matter. As these three stipulations are contained in all the 
Ottawa Agreements I may offer a few comments before proceed- 
ing further. 

(x) In the first place, a much better bargain with the Colonies 
could have been struck if the new ro per cent. tariff had been 
applied provisionally to Empire products as well as to foreign 
products, since Colonial producers would then have felt, as 
foreign producers feel, the inconvenience and loss inflicted by a 
tariff on their exports, and at the same time would have appre- 
ciated the enormous value of the free British markets they have 
so long enjoyed. 

(2) The second undertaking seems to me to be not only 
mischievous, but humiliating. It is mischievous, because it will 
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obstruct the conclusion of similar commercial treaties with foreign 
countries, which, as customers and sources of supply, are far more 
valuable and important to British trade than all the self-governing 
Dominions put together. This weakening of our bargaining power 
in commercial negotiations with foreign countries is perhaps from 
a business point of view the worst feature of Ottawa. But there 
is also a grave constitutional objection to making the customs 
duties of the United Kingdom dependent for a term of years on 
the will of one or more Colonial Legislatures. It is an exact 
inversion of the policy of George III. and Lord North, which lost 
us the American Colonies. The Colonial Assemblies at that time 
preferred to fight rather than submit to a trifling customs duty on 
tea which Great Britain imposed. I can hardly believe that the 
House of Commons will tamely renounce its power to reduce at 
any time any tax which it has levied ; for this is the most ancient 
and esteemed of all its privileges, the historical basis and the very 
essence of its authority. The present Parliament may persist, 
even in the face of shrinking trade and employment, in its deter- 
mination to maintain or increase protective duties. But surelyit 
cannot pretend to prevent its successors from touching the taxes 
which it is about to impose, or the taxes which it has already 
imposed since it was elected? Earlier in the year Liberals 
foresaw the danger, and issued a warning in the shape of a resolu- 
tion passed by a unanimous vote of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion at its annual meeting in April. The resolution ran as 
follows : 


In view of the Ottawa Conference and the danger that this country 
may find itself committed by commercial treaties with the Dominions to 
permanent tariffs of a discriminatory character on imports from foreign 
countries, it [the National Liberal Federation] gives notice in advance 
that no such treaty can be permitted to interfere with the constitutional 
right of Parliament at any time to reduce or remove any such taxes. 


This constitutional right is a privilege won from the Crown by 
centuries of hard struggle ; and it should be equally precious to 
the Parliaments of the self-governing Dominions, on whom it was 
freely conferred by the wisdom of our own Legislature. I can 
conceive of nothing more invidious than this interference by the 
Dominion Governments with our right of control over our own 
Budget. Curiously enough, it is a right which two important 
British Ministers emphasised so lately as February 9, 1932, during 
the tariff debate. Mr. Baldwin said : 


Much of the debate has run on the difference between the permanent 
and the temporary nature of the tariff. There is no such thing as per- 
manence in politics. Whatever one Parliament does, it is in the power of 
another Parliament to confirm, to increase, to diminish or to abolish. 
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Here we have the true constitutional doctrine, unambiguously 
expressed by the leader of the Conservative Party. Mr. Walter 
Runciman (President of the Board of Trade) said in the same 
debate : 


The other objection taken to our proposals is that they are permanent. 
Certainly nothing in our fiscal system is permanent, The yearly Budget 
comes up for discussion here and for examination in Committee of Ways 
and Means, and is varied from time to time according to the constitution 
of the House and the opinion of the electors. 


It is one thing, of course, to agree with another Government 
that both parties will reduce or remove customs duties which 
impede their exchange of commodities, and quite another to agree 
that they will, for a term of years, maintain high customs duties 
against other countries which may be equally ready to enter 
into good commercial relations. The Anglo-French Commercial 
Treaty of 1860, which Cobden and Gladstone negotiated with 
Napoleon III. and Chevalier, was an admirable example of a 
highly profitable arrangement, which enormously increased the 
trade between England and France without in any way endanger- 
ing or limiting freedom of trade with other countries, It was a 
liberation and in no way a restriction of world commerce. 

Another provision of the Agreement with Canada (article 2) 
requires the British Government to invite Parliament to impose 
customs duties, or to increase customs duties, on a number of 
imports from foreign countries which compete with Canadian 
exports. These include new duties of 2s. per quarter on wheat 
and 2d. per pound on raw and refined copper, along with an 
addition (which seems to work out roughly at about 50 per cent.) 
to the duties already imposed on foreign butter, cheese, eggs, 
condensed milk, and frit. A similar list, including canned and 
dried fruits, oranges, grapes, honey, etc., is required by the 
Australian Agizement ; while the South African Agreement, in 
addition to a long list of fruits, adds a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty 
on maize. A preference of 2s. per gallon is also to be given to 
Australian and South African wines ; and in the South African 
Agreement there is a stipulation that British preferences on a 
number of South African products shall not be reduced without 
the consent of the South African Government. There is a similar 
list for New Zealand, with a similar provision that existing 
preferences on a number of New Zealand products are not to be 
reduced without the permission of New Zealand. New Zea- 
land, however, reciprocates by promising that the 20 per cent. 
margin of preference for British over foreign goods shall not be 
diminished without the consent of the British Government. 

It thus appears that, so far from providing—as Mr. Baldwin 
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and the British Delegates set out to provide—for the liberation 
of trade, the British Government, in the process of 

has been induced by the Colonial delegates to impose higher 
tariff duties on many important foods which are vital necessities 
of our industrial population, with the intention of raising their 
prices at home for the benefit of Colonial producers, and of 
diverting more and more trade from foreign to Colonial channels, 
But an even worse principle than tariffs has been introduced. In 
order perhaps to propitiate the Labour Party, and soften its 
opposition to Ottawa, the British Government has adopted inone 
department of commerce the Labour Party’s programme for a 
socialistic regulation of trade by means of Import and Export 
Boards. It has already appointed a Committee to reorganise 
‘the pig industry in the United Kingdom,’ and it promises on 
receiving the Report of that Committee that it will ‘ arrange for 
the quantitative regulation of the supplies of bacon and hams 
coming into the United Kingdom market.’ A similar article in 
the Australian Agreement provides for the regulation of imports 
into the United Kingdom of frozen mutton and chilled beef, for 
the avowed purpose of raising the existing wholesale prices of 
frozen meat, on the pretence that its present cheapness and 
abundance may cause ‘a serious decline in production and 
consequent ultimate injury to the consumer.’ This, I believe, is 
the first and only occasion on which the interests of the British 
consumer attracted sympathetic attention at Ottawa. That he 
will be consoled for the rise in prices by these crocodile tears when 
he visits the butcher’s shop seems to me unlikely. But considering 
how hardly hit our exports have been through the quotas on coal 
and other British exports imposed during the last year by foreign 
countries, it is surely the height of folly to adopt at this moment 
a method infinitely worse than tariffs which every intelligent 
business man condemns. 

I now come to the question what British manufacturers have 
obtained in return for all these concessions. So far as the 
Dominions are concerned, no definite or satisfactory reply can be 
given—possibly because the Dominion delegates, unlike ours, felt 
that they must consult their own Parliaments. Thus the Aus 
tralian and Canadian Agreements contain an undertaking that 
protection against British competition shall only be afforded ‘to 
those industries which are reasonably assured of sound oppor 
tunities of success.’ Again, the Canadian surcharges on imports 
from Great Britain are to be removed ‘ as soon as the finances of 
Canada will allow ’—as if prohibitive duties were beneficial to 
the revenue! ‘ Sympathetic consideration ’ is also promised by 
Canada to our request that the exchange dumping duty applied 
to imports from the United Kingdom should be removed and 
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ultimately abolished. On the whole, one feels, after reading the 
Canadian Agreement, that a lawyer would consider the contract 
void from the first on the ground that there is no ‘ consideration ’ 
on the part of Canada, and no certain benefit accruing from it to 
Great Britain. As a large part of the Canadian manufacturing 
concerns are in American hands, it is also highly probable that 
this Agreement will supply many American specialities with a free 
market in Great Britain. 

Australia’s undertakings are a little less vague and a little 
more satisfactory. Embargoes are to be repealed, and also ‘as 
soon as practicable ’ surcharges on British goods. Some reduc- 
tions have actually been made in the Australian Budget, but 
it seems only too likely, when our part of the bargain has been 
completed, and probably for several years to come, that both the 
Australian and Canadian tariffs will continue to be far more 
hostile to British manufacturers than they were three or four 
years ago. Consequently only a small portion of our old export 
trade to these two countries will be recovered by means of con- 
cessions which will certainly be prejudicial to our foreign exports. 

South Africa promises to publish a list of further preferences 
for certain products of the United Kingdom, which will favour 
iron, steel, machinery, and cheap textiles. Southern Rhodesia 
also promises a new schedule of preferences, and so does New- 
foundland, but not until July 1, 1933. 

A more important accession of trade may, it is hoped, result 
from the Agreement with India, by which, in return for its free 
entry to British markets, India grants a 10 per cent. preference 
on a large range of goods. Unfortunately, the heaviest losses 
from the protective policy initiated after the war by the British 
Indian Government, and greatly intensified by Lord Irwin and 
Sir George Schuster, were inflicted on Lancashire’s cotton trade 
to please the Bombay manufacturers; and these duties are 
excepted from the preference, and are quite as likely to be raised 
as lowered. It has always been a source of wonderment and 
disgust to me that the Government of India, during the last few 
years, has deliberately neglected the economic interests of 90 per 
cent. of the inhabitants of British India (including the Native 
States which have no voice in tariff legislation) in order to culti- 
vate, without any success, the approval of Mr. Gandhi, and to 
enrich, at the expense of an impoverished peasantry, a few groups 
of manufacturers. This policy has half ruined our trade with 
India, and is responsible for the economic discontent which 
naturally finds vent in dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment. Unless the Ottawa Agreement reduces the cost of food 
and clothing in India, and leads to a substantial expansion of 
Indian imports and exports, it will possess little real value ; and 
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it may entangle us in serious trouble with Japan, China, and othér 
nations which do a large business with British India. 

In popular discussions of the economic consequences of 
Ottawa the duties on essential and non-essential foods and their 
effect on prices at home are sure to play a prominent part, and 
are likely to produce rapid changes in the proportional strength 
of parties in this country. If gold prices continue to fall, and 
sterling prices follow, the effect of Protection will be masked, 
and the prices charged by butchers, greengrocers, provision 
dealers, fruiterers, etc., will merely be higher than they would 
have been. But merchants and shopkeepers are already finding 
out the meaning of a tariff, and candidates supporting the fiscal 
policy of the National Government will soon learn that the new 
taxes on wheat, maize, butter, cheese, eggs, canned goods, and 
fruit are disliked by the masses in most constituencies, The 
Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress have wobbled so 
woefully on the tariff question that they cannot hope to lead the 
Free Trade movement, or attract the Free Trade vote at elections 
where a genuine Liberal Free Trader is forthcoming. Nor will 
the middle classes quickly forget the consequences of Labour 
Party finance; and their fears of State Socialism will revive 
whenever they attend a Labour meeting or read a Labour news- 
paper. It follows, therefore, that the Liberal Party, which 
remains practically unanimous for Free Trade, and may be trusted, 
I hope, to restore Gladstonian traditions in finance, will gather 
strength rapidly as the reaction against Protection develops. 
And, unless I am much deceived, it will before long gain support 
from many Conservatives, especially in Liverpool and other ports, 

It was hoped by the Birmingham Tariff Reformers that the 
expansion of trade at home and with the Colonies would far more 
than compensate for the restriction of our commerce with foreign 
countries. So far these expectations have been completely 
disappointed. Unemployment is worse than ever, and the first 
six months of the Great Experiment show that our overseas trade 
has suffered an alarming diminution. Taking the Board of 
Trade figures for the first half of this year, as analysed by the 
Economist of August 20, we find that, compared with the. first 
half-year of 1931, our total imports fell by nearly 14 per cent. 
and our total exports by 6 per cent. Our imports from Europe 
declined from 175 to 124 millions, and our exports to Europe 
from 73 to 68 millions. Our imports from other foreign countries 
declined from 115 to 105 millions, and our exports to them from 
38 to 34 millions. The diversion of trade by preferences is shown 
in our commerce with the British Empire. Imports rose from 
126 to 130 millions, while exports declined from 87 to 83 millions. 
If Mr. Chamberlain and his friends can find comfort in these 
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figures, they are welcome to it ; but there is, I should hope, 
sufficient intelligence left in the nation to perceive that so far 
the much-vaunted tariff has proved a ghastly failure. But there 
isno reason for surprise. Experience is again vindicating common 
sense and illustrating truths established long ago by the science 
of political economy. 

Common sense and past experience alike tell us that trade, 
when left to find its natural and most profitable channels, follows, 
not the flag, but the pricelist. Hitherto, our merchants have been 
accustomed to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest 
without regard to the nationality of those from whom they buy, 
or of those to whom they sell. How small a part sentiment plays 
in trade appears from the fact that in 1931 British exports to 
Ireland and South Africa were larger than British exports to 
Canada and Australia. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
tariffs of Holland and her colonies, as well as of Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, are far lower and more favourable to 
British manufacturers than those of the self-governing Dominions. 
Yet taxation has been imposed to induce British carpenters and 
builders to buy the wrong sort of timber from Canada rather 
than the kind they want from Scandinavia. Under the Ottawa 
Agreement British farmers are exposed.to the full blast of Colonial 
competition, while Colonial manufacturers maintain high protec- 
tion against British competition. Our delegates seem to have 
acted on the theory that the inhabitants of the overseas Dominions 
and of India are entitled to give us worse treatment than we get 
from many foreign countries, and at the same time to receive 
from us far better treatment than we accord to foreigners. This 
theory is usually supported by sentimental talk about our kinsmen 
across the sea, though that can hardly apply to India or the Crown 
Colonies. But is there any good business man who would dream 
of preferring a bad customer because he is a brother or a cousin 
to a good customer who is merely a friend or acquaintance ? 

Another current fallacy, which finds general support in Parlia- 
ment and the Press, is that a favourable balance of trade consists 
in an excess of imports over exports, and that the greater the 
excess the greater the prosperity. Therefore, they say, ‘ tax 
imports and subsidise exports.’ But imports are receipts and 
exports are payments ; and, as a general rule, a growing excess 
of imports over exports is a sign and consequence of commercial 
expansion ; for the invisible exports, which make up the balance, 
consist of interest on investments and payments for shipping and 
banking services. The cause of British mercantile and maritime 
expansion in the seventy years preceding the Great War is no 
secret. Our trade was emancipated, while that of our leading 
competitors remained in shackles. Our business men were 
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allowed to import freely whatever they wanted at its untaxed 
market price from all quarters of the globe ; and so not only as 
consumers, but also as producers, they enjoyed a differential 
advantage over other countries whose imports. were taxed and 
restricted. Like other nations, we suffered from foreign tariffs, 
But as our cost of living and production was diminished by 
cheaper and more abundant supplies, we could undersell our 
protective rivals in neutral markets. Consequently, Britain far 
outstripped all other countries in overseas trade and shipping, 
We exported and imported per head twice or thrice as much as 
the Germans, the French, and the Americans. 

Such was the system and such the policy which made England 
prosperous. It has been abandoned under the influence ofia 
trade depression so severe that many manufacturers were induced 
to listen to fallacies and sophistries which, in better times, would 
have been ridiculed or ignored. I see no way back to national 
prosperity, still less to any recovery of our commercial ascendancy, 
until we return to free trade. But public economy, a practical 
cancellation of war debts, a general removal of quotas and 
exchange restrictions, and an international reduction of arma- 
ments are of equal importance to Britain as a commercial power 
and a leader of civilised progress. To these grand objectives I 
would add another which was discussed but wisely postponed at 
Ottawa. I mean an international reform of the currency which 
would enable all nations to return to a trustworthy medium 
of exchange and a stable measure of value. I hope that the 
Economic Conference will consider, not Bimetallism, but the 
advisability of calling in silver as a useful adjunct to gold for the 
purpose of steadying prices and exchanges. But this opens up 
a large subject which would area me far beyond my present 
theme. 

FRANCIS W. Hirst. » 
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JAPAN AND THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION 


Soon after the demise of our great Emperor Meiji (in 1912) The 
Times published a remarkable article by its Tokyo correspondent. 
The writer thought that Japan had reached the summit of her 
success, and that she would deteriorate after the Meijiera. It is 
regrettable that this has proved to be true in the main, and that 
we are at present repeating our own history of 1820 to 1870. To 


' cite a few examples : 


(rt) Even towards the end of the Tokugawa period (1603-1871) 
some of our intellectuals knew that it was much better for Japan 
to emerge from her isolated position. But all who gave expression 
to such ideas were either imprisoned or assassinated. Now, after 
more than seventy years of foreign intercourse, isolation has 
again become the predominant note of Japan, though the form 
in which it is represented is somewhat different. At Geneva she 
stood quite alone ; and many of my compatriots seem to be proud 
of it. Recently a member who spoke about the advisability of 
“back to Asia ’ in the Imperial Diet was loudly applauded. 

(2) Some leaders of the anti-foreign movement of the olden 
time knew perfectly well that the expulsion of foreigners was an 
impossibility. But at the same time they knew that nothing 
but the disastrous failure of the attempt could stop the popular 
movement ; so they continued the agitation. The same attitude 
is being tacitly taken at present by many people who have more 
foresight than others. 

(3) In 1853 the United States of America advised Japan to 
open the country to foreign intercourse. The great majority of 
the people was opposed to it, but our Government gave a reluctant 
consent. After the lapse of sixty-seven years the same country 
proposed the Disarmament Conference, and our people’s opposi- 
tion and the reluctant consent of the Government were repeated 
as at the earlier stage of our-history. 

(4) In 1860 soon after the opening of the country the Prime 
Minister was assassinated. During the Washington Conference 
the then Prime Minister was assassinated, in 1921; since then 
two more Premiers have shared the same fate. 

(5) The fighting at Shimonoseki and Kagoshima has its 
counterpart to-day in Manchuria and Shanghai. 
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(6) The great financial and economic difficulties at the end 
of the Tokugawa period are recurring to-day, involving many 
confusing ideas of the same kind regarding finance and economy, 

(7) For some time before the Reformation our people used to 
talk about the ‘Gods’ Way,’ to distinguish it from the Chinese 
culture which was predominant in those days. Lately, many of 
our learned as well as ignorant men have begun to assert that 
what they are following is the ‘Gods’ Way.’ Even the Manchuria 
and Shanghai affairs are described by some of them as the results 
of following the ‘Gods’ Way.’ No one knows what that means; 
nevertheless, the slogan is repeated. 

(8) In such a time even Nature repeats itself. The great 
earthquake of seventy-seven years ago, which nearly destroyed 
the whole of Yedo, was repeated in 1923 at Tokyo and Yokohama, 
__ I will try to explain briefly the cause and the effect of these 
phenomena. Originally we were a highly proud people knowing 
nothing of the outside world. Ignorance often begets pride. 
We thought that the Japanese were the only people who were 
descended directly from gods, while all other human beings were 
made of baser clay. So it was our earnest desire to maintain 
complete isolation from the outside world, secluding ourselves in 
the island empire of the Far East. We always boldly opened fire 
on any foreign ship which happened to come near our sacred 
island. Even after the treaties of intercourse and commerce were 
exchanged, self-styled patriots were in the habit of attacking 
foreigners. They thought it a great exploit to stain the Japanese 
sword with the blood of intruders. At last an Imperial Edict to 
expel all barbarians was issued ; and the feudal lords of Chésiu 
and Satsuma, supposed to possess the strongest fighting forces, 
recklessly attacked the foreign gunboats. They fought with the 
best traditions of the ‘ Samurai,’ but were easily defeated. Had 
we continued in this obstinate frame of mind, attempting to drive 
away all foreigners, even Yedo and Osaka might have been 
occupied by foreign troops, threatening the independence of the 
empire itself. 

The Japanese soon realised their mistake in thinking that 
they possessed the most efficient weapons in the world. Even 
before these incidents some of our countrymen who were more 
intelligent and better informed knew that bows and arrows were 
no match for firearms. So some of the feudal lords tried to 
organise their retainers in rifle regiments. But almost all the 
‘ Samurai’ caste refused to obey these orders, and some of them 
went so far as to commit ‘ harakiri’ by way of protest. They 
thought that, as they were born in ‘ the house of the bow and 
arrow,’ it was the greatest disgrace to be drilled like the foreign 
devils with despicable rifles on their honourable shoulders. But 
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soon after the two defeats at Shimonoseki and Kagoshima the 
eyes.of all Japanese were widely opened. They recognised for 
the first time the superiority of foreign instruments of war ; and 
decided with one accord to study the use of them, so as to save 
their national existence. Thus the mentality of the Japanese 
fundamentally changed. They went from one extreme to the 
other. Instead of despising all foreigners, the leaders of the 
nation began to worship them, and the masses blindly followed 
the new fashion. Though we have committed many mistakes in 
the course of adopting Western civilisation, we were able to dis- 
cern many excellent institutions and organisations in the English 
Navy, the German army, Austrian medical science and American 
business methods, not forgetting the political as well as the educa- 
tional systems of the different countries of Europe and. America. 
We have earnestly tried to learn the best of them; and in this 
efiort Iam happy to say we have succeeded—so much so that 
in the course of less than forty years we have emerged from an 
insignificant nation in the Far East to be welcomed as one of the 
greatest Powers. In our versatility of adoption and adapta- 
tion of foreign things we can beat any nation in the world. 
Herein lies our strength as well as our weakness. In the case of 
a nation which has its own civilisation, it is difficult to acknow- 
ledge the excellence of others. Even after this recognition, it is 
difficult for the people to adopt foreign institutions, as they are 
naturally averse to giving up their own. 

It is one of the most curious and interesting parts of Japanese 
history that we possessed no means of recording our speech. 
There was no written language until Chinese characters were 
introduced by the Koreans in 285 A.D. Historians proudly claim 
that the accession to the throne of Jimmu Tenno, our first 
emperor, dates back more than twenty-six centuries; but it is 
difficult to verify this, as we possessed no hieroglyphics, nor 
almanac, for many centuries. No one can tell what was the length 
of the so-called year. It might have been one month, or five or 
ten months. Even after the introduction of the Chinese written 
characters and Chinese civilisation, our reckoning divided the 
year into ten months; so that the same month of January 

Sometimes brought snow and sometimes tropical heat. It could 
be either spring, summer, autumn, or winter in the course of 
me man’s life. A certain emperor recognised the great incon- 
venience of this irregular system, and consulted some Korean 
sivants who were employed as court councillors. They pre- 
tended to be surprised at the great sagacity of the emperor, and 
&ked permission to organise a committee of their learned com- 
patriots to study the subject. After seven years of ‘ profound 
study and research ’ they submitted a plan for the revision of the 
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calendar which was to increase the number of months in a 
year to twelve. Needless to say, Korea had a twelve-month 
calendar for many centuries before that time. The so-called 
Japanese civilisation was the culture from Korea, China, and 
India transplanted, improved, and adapted to suit the physical 
and psychological conditions of Japan and the Japanese. Very 
little of our culture was original. In such circumstances it is 
easier for us than for other people to discover the best foreign 
things, either spiritual or material, and to assimilate them. Itis 
this versatility and genius for adaptability which made Japan 
progress so quickly after the Reformation. 

Even after our eyes were opened to the advantages of European 
civilisation the great majority of our countrymen reluctantly 
accepted it through sheer necessity. Had it been possible for us 
to become powerful and prosperous by our own resources, we 
must have preferred that course, like all other nations. After the 
victory over China in 1895, our-original pride returned. Many 
Japanese now thought that they had gone too far in the admira- 
tion of Occidental civilisation. The reaction which was then 
gradually setting in increased by leaps and bounds, After the 
Russo-Japanese War this tendency grew even stronger, and 
many of our countrymen completely lost their heads. (You must 
excuse us for this weakness. Most nations lose their heads after 
great successes. The Germans lost their heads, and consequently 
their empire, after the splendid success of the Bismarckian 
régime.) Before these two victories those people who went abroad 
and studied Occidental ways were highly esteemed, and most of 
them procured good positions either in the Government or in 
business circles. The simple fact that they had been abroad was 
a. diploma which qualified them for a good position and high 
salary, even though they had spent their time in Europe and 
America idly without serious study. During the first thirty 
years of the Meiji period the greatest ambition of every young 
man was to go abroad. After the Chinese and Russian victories 
this national psychology underwent a change, and these foreign- 
mannered young men were ridiculed and denounced as ‘high 
collar’ (which, in colloquial Japanese, means ‘ wasted ashes’) 
instead of being admired as of yore.. The brain and heart of many 
Japanese reverted to the olden times, when all foreigners were 
despised as ‘ barbarians.’ 

Before we recognised the superiority of Occidental civilisation 
we used to call all Europeans and Americans ‘ Keté-jin.’ I am 
not sure what this expression really means, but translated word 
for word it is ‘ hairy Chinamen.’ As the Japanese did not know 
any other foreigners they used to call them all, without distinction, 
‘ Té-jin,’ which literally means ‘Chinamen.’ The. Westerners 
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who came to Japan in the olden time affected beards and mous- 
taches and often very long hair. They looked very different from 
the Chinamen, who shaved their heads and wore long pig- 
tails. So it seems we called the Occidentals ‘hairy Chinamen’ 
(a scornful appellation) to distinguish them from the common 
Chinese. During about thirty years of our reverence for the 
Occident that expression disappeared altogether. But after the 
victory over Russia, when our ignorant pride returned, the same 
ugly word began to be heard all over Japan. The retrogression 
to the former state of mentality brought back the same old 
expression. But this time it was abbreviated from ‘ Keté-jin ’ to 
‘Keté '—omitting ‘jin’ (man). It must have been thought that 
in this age of speed even such expressions must be curtailed. 
During the time that we applied the scornful appellation of 
‘Keté-jin’ to all Occidentals we committed many blunders in 
both fnternal and external policies through ignorance and self- 
satisfaction. And Japan then found herself at the point of dis- 
integration. It became evident even to the ignorant people that 
she could not exist any longer under the Tokugawa régime and 
feudal system. The restoration of the emperor to power, the 
abolition of the feudal system, and fundamental changes in every 
direction were the result, which led to the glorious reign of the 
Emperor Meiji (1867-1912). 

After the reversion of our psychological condition to that 
of the end of the Tokugawa period we began to repeat many errors 
committed in the former time under different names. I will 
explain this general psychological condition in my special field 
of politics. ile we respected and were bent on introducing 
Western ways, our parliamentary elections and deliberations had 
nearly the same results as those in the foremost countries of 
Europe. It was comparatively easier for opposition candidates 
to obtain more votes than those on the government side. At 
parliamentary meetings good reasoning and sound fact often had 
more influence than the number of heads. The minority was often 
¥ictorious over the larger party in the parliamentary decisions. 
After the victory over China the change began, and after our 
Russian victory it became exceedingly easy for the government 
party to gain the majority in a general election ; and any party 
in the majority could without fail decide the fate of the debate. 
In a word, our constitutional government is now conducted in 
the feudal spirit—i.e., by the worship of power. Our feudal 
régime lasted about 800 years. During this long period the whole 
nation was trained to worship established power, disregarding even 
emperors when impotent. One military upstart exiled the reign- 
ing emperor to a remote island; yet the whole nation meekly 
obeyed the tyrant instead of rallying to the imperial cause. 
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Ever since the great reaction set in our parliamentary elections 
have been conducted in this spirit ; hence the victory always for 
the party in power. For this reason our party leaders make ‘no 
attempt to win popular support through sound principles. and 
good administration. They merely climb into power, employing 
all means of corruption and base intrigue. If our party govern- 
ment is conducted in a feudal spirit, and our foreign relations with 
the heart of an exclusionist, how can we avoid the repetition of the 
disasters which we encountered towards the end of the Tokugawa 
régime ? 

If you keep these facts in your mind, it must be easier to 
understand our behaviour in the Manchurian question. The 
great majority of the Japanese do not know much about Man- 
churia. The only thing they know is the fact that we fought 
twice in Manchuria—once against China, the next time against 
Russia. Each of these countries is ten times larger than Japan, 
If we had lost either of these wars Japan would not have been able 
to exist as a nation. We fought against our unequal enemies 
with the utmost energy ; hundreds of thousands willingly sacri- 
ficed their lives in these two wars. The present-day Japanese 
think they must also die for. the sake of Manchuria as their 
predecessors did. They think it is simply a question of life and 
death for the nation. They do not know what kind of treaties 
we have with regard to Manchuria; neither do they calculate 
economic gain and loss. We have great interests in Manchuria, 
but we have incomparably greater interests in the whole of China, 
If we lose Chinese trade because of the conflict in Manchuria it 
is quite obvious that the loss will be many times greater than the 
gain. But when Manchrrian questions arise all Japanese lose 
their sense of proportion, and forget everything else. They only 
think they must die for the sake of their national existence. This 
is the source of the difficulty for Japan. The present trouble 
may have been started by the army; but as the whole nation 
backs it, people who know better are quite powerless. 

At one time the whole of Manchuria was under Russian sway, 

A: and if we had not fought against Russia it must have been lost 
altogether to China. Besides, Manchuria is outside the Great 
Wall which divides China from the outsiders. In olden times 
China herself did not like to come into contact with Manchuria; 
that is the reason why she built the Great Wall to shut it out. 
China was only too glad to get rid of Manchuria for more than 
2000 years. After the Russo-Japanese War we secured the South 
Manchurian Railway, and through our keeping Japanese soldiers 
along the railway zone it became the only place of peace and safety 
in China, and it began to prosper greatly. From half a million 
to a million Chinese emigrated to it every year. This is a clear 
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proof that the Manchurians and the Chinese are much happier 
under Japanese influence than under their own authorities. If 
they can get rid of their nationalist bias, it is much better for the 
Chinese themselves to let the Japanese govern Manchuria and 
live and prosper there. If foreign influence prevails all over 
China, the Chinese will be many times happier than under the 
present condition of internal strife and chaos. If you look at the 
foreign concessions of Tientsin, Canton, or Shanghai, which are, 
in fact, international towns, you will be able to discover the true 
conditions at once. While the inhabitants of all other Chinese 
cities are in great danger of life and property from war lords and 
bandits, the foreign concessions are prosperous, and the life and 
property of their inhabitants are quite safe. The Chinese ex- 
emperor and Chinese statesmen and millionaires always seek 
safety in the foreign concessions./ Even the so-called patriots, 
who are generally anti-foreign, comie and live there for the sake 
of safety. This is the best proof that the Chinese cannot govern 
their own people while the foreigners can} So when nationalism 
was not in fashion among the Chinese théey used to act in quite 
a different manner. From very remote times the Chinese as a 
face were very peace-loving and internationalist, so that they did 
not object to having foreign rulers over them. They were ruled 
by foreigners many times and for mariy generations. For more 
than 200 years in the recent past they were ruled by the Manchu 
dynasty, which is a family of outside barbarians ; but they 
were quite contented. Lately the Chinese have begun to have 
nationalist ideas and sentiments like the Occidental peoples, 
and have become very troublesome and unhappy. Narrow \ 
nationalism is the source of the present troubles, not only in | 
Manchuria, but all over the world. The foundations of almost 
all nations are laid on might and selfishness. The chief instru- 
ments of their founders were murder and robbery on the grand 
scale. Was it not Cavour who said, ‘ If we do for the individual 
what we are doing for the sake of the nation, all of us will be 
called rogues’ ? A famous Chinese of yore expressed the same 
idea in another way, ‘ A man becomes a king if he steals a country, 
while he will be prosecuted if he steals money.’ Such being the 
origin of all nations and States, I do not blame the unfairness of 
those people who only see and judge international questions from 
the nationalist point of view. 

As a supporter of the League of Nations, I do not like to say 
anything against it to decrease its influence and the chance of 
its future development. But to demand from Japan the with- 
drawal of her troops.from Manchuria within a fixed date, without 
advising China to respect the Sino-Japanese Treaty, is quite 
unfair and unreasonable. It has only helped the Japanese 
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militarist element to defy the resolution of the League Council, 
and induced the whole of the Japanese nation to unite against 
outside interference, Even without such an omission, the 
present-day Japanese are very sensitive about foreign interference, 
This mental condition is the result of historical facts. In the eyes 
of the Japanese most acts of foreign interference have proved 
to be injurious to Japan. Worst of all was the ‘ Three-Power 
Intervention ’ at the end of the Sino-Japanese War. Our lawful 
prize of the war, the Liaotung Peninsula, was snatched away by 
the combined force of Russia, France, and Germany, and soon after 
Russia appropriated the same territory to herself. The memory of 
such an unfortunate incident never fades from the Japanese mind. 
The average Japanese is prejudiced against all kinds of foreign 
interference, even if it is kindly intended. This is the reason why 
my compatriots are against everything which the League of 
Nations and the United States of America do with regard to the 
Manchurian question. While the Japanese hate foreign inter- 
ference, the Chinese are rather fond of it, and often invite it; 
They call it ‘ The policy of playing off one barbarian against 
another.’ They have practised this traditional policy for more 
than 2000 years, and they are past-masters at it. In the present 
case one group of barbarians is the Japanese, and the other group 
is either the League of Nations, or the United States of America 
or Russia, or the combination of all the three, as the case may be. 
At the end of the Sino-Japanese War Li-Hung-Chang invited 
Russian intervention to recover the Liaotung Peninsula from 
Japan, and lost nearly the whole of Manchuria. 

Besides, the Manchurian question, which is the essence of the 
so-called “twenty-one demands,’ was started for home con- 
sumption at first. By the way, there never really was such a 
thing as the ‘twenty-one demands.’ In 1915 we tendered 
sixteen demands together with five ‘ advices’ to Yuan-She-Kai, 
the President of China and opponent of Sun-Yat-Sen. The 
' ‘advices’ could not by their nature be pressed, and were given 
up in the course of negotiation. But the Chinese, being clever 
propagandists, published our demands and ‘advices’ in the 
same category under the name of the ‘twenty-one demands,’ 
and the whole world swallowedthem. As the Chinese Government 
accepted the majority of our demands before the ultimatum was 
sent, it is not true to say that the treaty of 1915 was signed under 
compulsion. Even if it were so, there is no room to doubt its 
validity. Soon after it was signed and promulgated, Yuan-She-Kai 
tried to become emperor. We opposed him, with the concurrence 
of the United States of America, England, France, and Italy. 
By the death of Yuan while the question was pending, the republic 
was saved, and Sun-Yat-Sen and his party, the present Kuomin- 
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tang, were very grateful to us. At one time Sun went so far as to 
intimate his secret idea of handing over Manchuria to Japan, 
partly out of gratitude for the help he received from the Japanese 
in his life-long work, and partly to defend China-from Russian 
aggression. Many Chinese thought Russia to be the most aggres- 
sive country and had great fear of her., At the same time, he was 
thinking of the necessity of filling the Chinese mind with the 

of some external enemy as the best policy for the unifica- 
tion of China. “Even quarrelling brothers defend each other in 
the presence of an enemy’ says the old Chinese proverb. He had 
an ideal enemy in either Japan or Russia. He was always grateful 
to Japan, as he spent the greater part of his time as a political 
refugee there, and was treated very kindly by many Japanese 
friends. But to unite China he thought he must sacrifice any- 
thing. At last he sought the help of Soviet Russia, and started 
the Manchurian question. After his death matters went further 
than he intended ; and the result is the present trouble. 

There are a great many Japanese who were brought up in 
the Occidental school of the ‘ blood and iron’ period. Our 
Minister to the Court of the Tsar, who often cited international 
law, was bluntly told by the Russian Foreign Minister that 
‘while a man from a small and weak country may talk about 
international law, we, the people of a great Power, are always 
thinking how to evade it.’ Nowadays we are often blamed for 
being militarist, but it was the Occidental nations who made us 
militarist. While we were very peaceful composing poems, 
cultivating flower arrangement, studying the esoteric cult of 
incense burning—in a word, while we were addicted to things 
artistic and beautiful—they did not give us a place even among 
third-rate Powers. It was only after we adopted the naval and 
military systems of England and Germany, and had won wars 
against two of the biggest nations of the world, that Americans 
and Europeans accepted us on an equal footing. Thus all kinds of 
good things as well as bad things were taught by the Occjdentals. 
We are grateful for the good things they taught, and blame 
ourselves for the bad things we learnt. But common people do 
not discriminate ; and it is much easier to learn bad things than 
good things. Now that we have an efficient army and navy, a 
great many Japanese want to put into practice what they were 
taught by Occidentals in olden times. They do not understand 
the great change of mentality in Europe and America since the 
World War ; they still believe in the doctrine of might prevalent 
in the pre-war period. They imagine that all peace treaties and 
the League Covenant are only camouflage to deceive simple folk. 
They always thought that if we stood firm, Europe and America 
would give way. They went to Manchuria and stood firm there ; 
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and they imagine that the League of Nations and the United 
States of America have already given way. The League Council 
which roared like a lion at Geneva bleated like a sheep at Paris, 
to their minds. Thus they became much stronger in their deter- 





mination, and are more popular than ever among the populace, 


Perhaps some of the members of the Council might have thought 
that Japan could be intimidated by the suggestions of the with- 
drawal of their representatives and of an economic boycott. It 
is a great pity they did not know that bluff and intimidation are 
the worst weapons to use against the Japanese, who will die rather 
than be humiliated. They became stiffer through this kind of 
threatening, and defied the Council’s demand for the withdrawal 
of our Manchurian army. 

For many generations all the coloured peoples of the world, 
counting more than one billion, prostrated themselves at the feet 
of the white race, and thought they could never compete with 
them. It was the little Japanese who stood up against the 
domination of Europeans and beat back the Russian invasion. 
It was little Japan which led the so-called ‘ revolt of the yellow 
race.’ If Japan had not stood up against the domination of the 
white people, China must have been partitioned by this time, and 
the question of Indian independence might not have come into 
existence. If the members of the League Council had kept these 
facts in mind, they might not have treated the Manchurian 
question in such a light-hearted way, to the great harm of their 
prestige. Our chauvinistic elements said from the first that the 
League may bark, but will not bite, as it has no teeth. They do 
not understand that the pen is mightier than the sword, and that 
the tongue is more influential than the teeth ; so they marched 
on without paying any regard either to their advice or to their 
demands, and the new State was started. Moreover, it has been 
recognised by Japan. We have crossed the Rubicon and burnt 
our boats. Retreat means death. After this, it becomes more 
and more difficult to compromise. 

No one can be quite sure about the contents of the Lytton 
Commission’s Report. But it can be safely surmised that its 
main points may not be much different from those circulated 
unofficially. If it gives all important rights and interests to 
Japan except nominal sovereignty, it may be wiser for Japan to 
accept the solution of the Commission. But wise ideas are seldom 
followed by any nation, especially when the people are excited to 
boiling-point. If this proposal for a solution supposed to be in 
the Lytton Report had been made by the League of Nations and 
the United States of America before the creation of the new 
State, Japan might have accepted it ; but it has come too late. 
Even those intelligent people who are aware of the great dangers 
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which Japan is obliged to face say ‘ Shikataganai’ (‘ Cannot be 
helped’), a Japanese expression of fatalism meaning strong 
determination combined with some despondency and resignation. 
Even if we are left to ourselves without interference from any 
third party, I am afraid we shall have grave difficulties to meet. 

(1) The Chinese members of the Manchukuo Government may 
become very difficult to manage later on, when they feel their 
positions are quite safe. Some of them will demand more power, 
and some will demand more money, to such an extent that we 
cannot afford to satisfy them. We had much sad experience in 
Korea during the protectorate; I cannot imagine the Chinese 
being easier to manage and less greedy than the Koreans. Chang- 
Tso-Lin became a very powerful war lord of China under the 
protection of the Japanese army, and his life itself. was twice 
saved by us ; but he opposed us in many ways for many reasons, 
one of which was the necessity of retaining his popularity among 
the Chinese inhabitants. The same fate awaits the prominent 
members of the Manchukuo Government. If they are inefficient, 
they will simply become a burden to us, not a help. 

(2) It will be a very difficult task to subdue all irregulars and 
bandits in Manchuria, where the great majority of Chinese are 
antagonistic in their hearts and are helped from China proper. 
To sweep away the disturbers of the peace in Manchuria without 
occuping Peipin and Nanking is something like an attempt to 
extinguish a fire without touching its main source. Many Chinese 
dynasties found it an almost impossible task to govern Manchuria 
and Mongolia. Unless we are favoured with some unexpected 
good fortune, peace in Manchuria cannot be recovered and main- 
tained under the present régime. 

(3) If it becomes a safe place to live in, a million immigrants 
will come there every year from the mainland of China, while 
Japanese immigrants will be quite insignificant in comparison. 
In this age of self-determination this will prove a rather serious 
question in the future. There will have to be some modification 
of the ‘ open-door ’ and ‘ equal opportunity ’ policy. 

(4) Even without Manchurian expenditure, we have great 
financial difficulties at present. The great budgetary deficit is 
filled up by loan after loan. The farming population are suffering 
from want of money and food ; they are clamouring for assistance, 
which means a vast expenditure—almost beyond our means. 
For Manchuria we shall be obliged to spend {20,000,000 to 
{40,000,000 every year for a long time to come, unless we can 
settle the relations with China amicably. 

So far I have written on the supposition that the Powers 
neither within nor outside the League of Nations will interfere 
with Manchurian affairs. If they had the wish to enforce the 
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Covenants of the League, the Kellogg Pact, or the Nine-Powers 
Treaty, they ought to have taken a firm stand at the beginning 
of the affair. Instead of doing so, they gave negative encourage- 
ments to Japan by wavering and procrastinating. One year of 
‘ wait and see’ policy was long enough for her to consolidate her 
position. To cry ‘halt’ after she has crossed the Rubicon will 
give the impression of being, not only tactless, but also cruel 
to the average Japanese. Besides, Europe has many urgent 
questions of her own. She has to set her house in order first. 
In South America there are two wars raging at present. ‘ Why 
does not the United States of America try to pacify her neighbours 
before interfering in the Far East ? ’ many of my countrymen are 
asking. But all these things are their business, not ours. 

may have good reasons for their conduct which we do not know. 
We must be ready to meet and conquer our own difficulties. 
Most of my countrymen seem to be too light-hearted on such 
a grave occasion. They march on and offer prayers at dead 
soldiers’ shrines. Dead men cannot save us; we must save 
ourselves. But how? I can only give a negative answer at 
present. As long as we think we can prosper by ourselves in this 
interdependent world we cannot be saved. The first essential of 
our revival lies in the change of our mentality. 

On the previous occasion the crisis came in the form of isolation 
and the lack of fighting power. So the first necessity after the 
Reformation was the opening of the country and the organisation 
of the army and navy. This time our national crisis will take 
the form of isolation and of an economic catastrophe. ‘We shall 
therefore be forced to reorganise our financial and economi¢t 
conditions thoroughly and fundamentally, cultivating good rela- 
tions with all the countries in the world, especially with our big 
customers, like China, the United States of America, and the 
British Empire. To do that we must emerge from the present 
position of isolation and throw off our ignorant arrogance and 
blind self-satisfaction. We must utilise our unparalleled ability 
for adopting and adapting the best features in Western civili- 
sation, spiritual as well as material. The essence of the first 
Reformation was the abolition of the feudal system. The essence 
of the second Reformation must be the breaking away from 
bigoted and narrow-minded nationalism. This is the only way 
to repeat the glorious pages of the Meiji period in the Showa 
era, and to inaugurate the Second Reformation of Japan. 


Yux1o OzaAkI. 
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THE present year has already witnessed two great international 
conferences (that on Disarmament at Geneva and that on Repara- 
tions at Lausanne), and a third, to discuss economic and financial 
problems generally, is to be held in the winter. It is unfortunately 
true that the practical result of the two of these gatherings that 
have so far taken place has up to the present been negligible, but 
they have certainly not been entirely without value from one 
point of view, for they have shed a great deal of light upon the 
principles which are governing the foreign policy of the leading 
Powers. Both at Geneva and at Lausanne the world’s statesmen 
have been under the necessity of putting their cards upon the 
table, and the consequence has been that it is now possible to 
survey the whole field of international politics in a way that 
would have been out of the question only twelve months ago. In 
short, the chancelleries have been forced by pressure of circum- 
stances out into the open, and we can at last see where they 
stand. The first impression is that the immediate post-war 
period is over, and that the friends and foes of that era no longer 
regard one another in the same light. After the Treaties of 
Utrecht and Vienna this state of affairs was reached more quickly, 
for, unlike the Treaty of Versailles, they were freely negotiated 
between victors and vanquished, not imposed without discussion 
by the former upon the latter, and so left no legacy of hate behind 
them. As the late Marquess of Salisbury once wrote to Lord 
Lytton, ‘the commonest error in politics is sticking to the car- 
tases of dead policies,’ and it is an error that is often committed 
on the morrow of a great war. Those who have been obliged 
during the progress of hostilities to think along one line are apt to 
find that they cannot think along any other, and the outcome of 
this is always disastrous. So it was during the decade that 
followed the Armistice. The Allied and Associated Powers, to 
give them their official] designation, endeavoured to work together 
in peace as they had in war, although the cause that had made 
them unite was removed and their interests were pulling them in 
different directions. That phase would appear to be at an end, 
and policies are now being shaped regardless of what happened 
during the war period. 
431 
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Then, again, just as a receding flood gradually brings to light 
once more, though possibly somewhat altered, the old landmarks, 
so the disappearance of the war mentality is being followed by 
the resurrection of the traditional policies. Great Britain is at 
pains to point out that she wishes to be entangled in purely Con- 
tinental affairs as little as possible, and that her only actual 
interest in the mainland of Europe is to secure at the earliest 
possible moment the settlement of the liabilities created by the 
war, after which she will immerse herself in her Imperial con- 
cerns. The attraction which, since the days of the Hohenstaufen, 
Germany and Italy have always had for one another is again 
becoming manifest, and in the case of the latter Power seems likely 
to prevail against the ties of blood that connect her with her 
Western neighbour. As for France, her realistic statesmen hardly 
waited for the last shot to be fired before, in a new world, wey 
put into force the old policy of their country—namely, to make 
friends of the smaller States in the rear of Germany : in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the latter had been Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey, and after the Armistice their place was 
taken by Poland and the Little Entente. The truth, of course, is 
that no nation can for long break with its traditional allies, and 
what is happening at the present time is that the force of tradition 
is reasserting itself. Such, then, is the background of the inter- 
national stage in the autumn of 1932. The Powers are resuming 
their traditional réles, though these will not be exactly what they 
were in pre-war days, for they have necessarily been modified as 
a result of what has happened in the interval, while the whole of 
international policy is under the influence of financial and economic 
considerations as never before. A brief examination of the atti- 
tude of the leading States is, however, necessary before it can be 
estimated how far synthesis of any sort is possible in the superior 
interests of civilisation as a whole. 

For France the primary consideration is. security, and this 
thought dominates her political life. Immediately after the war 
she sought to obtain it by a definite pact with Great Britain and 
the United States, but the latter would not agree. Since that 
time she has signed the Locarno and Kellogg Pacts, and has put 
forward both a scheme for the creation of a United States of 
Europe and of an international police force under the control of 
the League of Nations, while side by side with this she has, as 
already mentioned, pursued her old policy of making alliances 
that may be useful in the hour of need. In spite of this she does 
not feel secure, for it is the fixed French belief that the pacts im 
question are not worth the paper upon which they are written, 
while it is in the last degree unlikely that the French General Staff 
is under any illusions as to the help which the Poles and the 
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nations of the Little Entente, all of whom have powerful enemies 
of their own, would be able to give in an emergency. With every 
year that passes France feels that her insecurity has increased, and 
the coming of the next war is openly discussed in a way that 
would astonish English people who never leave their own country. 
The accusation commonly made against France by those who are 
ill-disposed towards her is that her sole aim is to retain the 
hegemony of Europe which she acquired by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. That there was until recently a great deal of truth in this 
charge cannot be denied, and for some years after the war the 
French did believe that the days of the grand siécle had returned. 
This is so no longer, and the motive that actuates France to-day 
is, not ambition, but fear. She sees Germany rising from her 
defeat, not only with her factories well equipped for the struggle 
for the world’s markets, and with her internal debt abolished, but 
with the military machine which three times within a century 
violated French territory in posse, if not actually in esse. The 
French army, on the other hand, although superior to the German 
in point of numbers, is no more than a half-trained militia, and 
the politicians of the Third Republic will not allow it to be con- 
verted into an efficient professional force in case it should overturn 
the existing régime, The plain fact is that France is frightened, 
and the actions of a nation in a panic are incalculable. 

The result of this has been that the rulers of France are 
firmly convinced that any alteration in the existing order, 
particularly if it implies a modification of the Peace Treaties, 
must necessarily make the situation of their country worse. 
Therefore M. Briand, as soon as he discovered that there was no 
hope of obtaining an Anglo-American, or even a purely British, 
guarantee, put out his proposal for a United States of Europe 
which should be based upon the territorial status quo. This 
project came to nothing, so early in the present year M. Tardieu 
brought forward a disarmament scheme which, if adopted, would 
have had the effect of rendering any alteration of the Peace 
Treaties impossible without the consent of all the signatories. 
The Powers warmly welcomed this idea in principle, as they do 
every suggestion for hastening Disarmament, and then proceeded 
to introduce such amendments as to ensure that it should never 
be put into practice. France thus finds herself no better off than 
she was before, while Germany is growing visibly stronger every 
day, and all that she was able to achieve at Lausanne was to 
prevent a sponge being passed over the ‘ war guilt’ clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, upon which the payment of Reparations 
depends, and to insist, for what it was worth, that the agreement 


should not come into force until she had come to terms with the 


United States in the matter of war debts. This was better than 
Vor. CXII—No. 668 FF 
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the British policy of trusting implicitly to the kindness of heart 
of Washington, but, in view of the widespread belief that Germany 
never really intends to pay anything again, it was only relatively 
satisfactory. France thus believes herself isolated, and at the 
present time she is looking round for some means that shall bring 
this state of affairs to an end. Recent events have shaken her 
faith in the League of Nations, and it would be idle to pretend 
that there is not a considerable body of French opinion which 
has come to regard that organisation as very definitely Germano- 
phil in its tendencies. Some of the best minds in France would 
welcome a close understanding with Italy, but the traditional 
policy of the Quai d’Orsay, as well as the enormous influence of 
Freemasonry, is against this, and the Italian Government itself 
now looks rather in the direction of Berlin than in that of Paris. 
A revival of the old alliance with Russia is hardly practical 
politics at the moment, but it would be foolish to rule it out 
altogether: after all, the Third Republic is no further from 
Communism in 1932 than it was from absolutism in 1890. In 
fine, France feels insecure and isolated, and her whole foreign 
policy is being devoted to the remedying of this state of affairs, 

The most important factor in the international situation is 
still the rivalry between France and Germany, and each Power 
thinks in terms of its suspicion of the other. The German attitude 
is perfectly clear, and it is simply a determination to use every 
available means to regain what was lost by the late war; in 
effect, the policy of Berlin is exactly the same as that of Paris 
in the years immediately following Waterloo. It is true that there 
have been differences on the subject within the Reich itself, but 
they have been differences as to means, not as to ends, for upon 
the desirability of tearing up the Treaty of Versailles all Germans 
are agreed, and from their point of view they are perfectly 
justified in the line they are taking. Fortunately for them some 
of the clauses of that Treaty are so manifestly unjust that few 
people in the ex-Allied countries now wish to defend them, and 
this has given German diplomacy an advantage of which it has 
not been slow to make use. From an international standpoint 
the danger is that in any modification of the Peace settlement 
the good may be swept away with the bad, for the injustice which 
the Treaty of Versailles inflicted in some directions should not 
blind us to the fact that it did right a great many wrongs in 
others. 

Germany has no reason to be ashamed of what she has accom- 
plished in the direction of revision in the thirteen years that 
have elapsed since the Treaty was signed. The annuity which 
she was to pay on account of Reparations has been progressively 
reduced from the original figure of £330,000,000 to {125,000,000 
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(the Dawes Plan), from that to £106,000,000 (the Young Plan), 
and now by the Lausanne agreement to {£7,500,000. In the 
political field she has secured the liberation of her territory, 
while her election in 1926 to a permanent seat upon the Council 
of the League of Nations marked her definite readmission as a 
Great Power to the comity of nations. The one reverse which she 
has suffered was when, by the conclusion of the Austro-German 
Customs Pact, she tried prematurely to force the pace, but the 
true story of that incident has yet to be told, and, when it is, 
it may be found that Berlin was blackmailed by Vienna. For 
the rest, there has been no real difference between the policy 
of Stresemann, Briining, and Von Papen; Briining was more 
forceful than Stresemann, and Von Papen has been more forceful 
than Briining, but only because the reviving strength of Germany 
has enabled them to be so. Those who believe that the internal 
politics of the Reich will exercise any moderating influence upon 
its foreign policy are doomed to be disappointed, and if they pin 
their faith to the Centre and the Social Democrats they would 
do well to reflect upon the attitude of these two parties in August 
1914. Germany is doing exactly what France did a hundred 
years ago—namely, endeavouring to retrieve in the council 
chamber her reverses in the field ; and just as there was no essen- 
tial difference in the foreign policy of the Restoration, the July 
Monarchy, the Second Republic, and the Second Empire, so there 
will be none between a Germany ruled by Socialists, by Nazis, 
or by restored Hohenzollerns. One statesman may be more 
suaviter in modo and another more fortiter in re—that is all. At 
the same time, Germany is very far from being satisfied, and she 
is as fearful of France as the latter is of her. Moreover, she is 
convinced that there is a sinister plot in existence between Paris 
and Warsaw, and that on a given signal from the former the 
Poles will overrun East Prussia and march on Berlin. This is the 
explanation of her recent decision to arm unless her neighbours 
show some sign of disarming. She does not immediately aspire 
to equality with France, but she is determined to be in a position 
to deal with Poland, should the necessity arise. Furthermore, 
the present administration is convinced that the existing army 
is not sufficient even to maintain internal order in the event of 
a serious emergency. On the other hand, there is no desire in 
any quarter to rebuild the navy on anything approaching the 
pre-war scale, which, it is now generally recognised in Germany, 
was a serious blunder. 

Italy is in the peculiar position of having been numbered 
among the victors, and yet of having come to find herself in 
greater sympathy with the defeated than with her own late 
allies. The reason for this apparent paradox is not far to seek, 
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and it lies in the fact that, owing largely to the incompetence of 
her representatives, she did not obtain at Versailles that to which 
she considered herself entitled, either in equity or by the Treaty 
of London of 1915, and by its corollary the Pact of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. In particular, Italy resents a settlement which did 
not give her, the only victorious Power with a superabundant 
population, a single mandate. Furthermore, the existence of 
several outstanding questions between her and France has caused 
Italy to look rather for support to Central Europe, where of late 
she has found it to an increasing extent. Indeed, while Dr. 
Briining was still in office it was one of the complaints of the 
Nazis that he was too prone to allow Italy, both spiritual and 
temporal, to influence German policy, and it was contended by 
his opponents that in this matter the Vatican and the Palazzo 
Venezia worked in conjunction. In spite of all this, Italy has not 
burnt her boats (she never does) so far as her former allies are 
concerned, and she has in no way departed from her traditional 
policy of friendship with Great Britain: on occasion, too, she 
has even acted in close co-operation with France, as, for instance, 
in her opposition last year to the proposed Austro-German 
Customs Pact, which threatened to bring Prussia down to the 
Brenner. She has for some time advocated a revision of the 
Peace Treaties, which is considered inevitable in official circles in 
Rome, where it is believed that the sooner this is done the less 
extensive it will need to be. Here, of course, the policy of Italy 
clashes with that of France, and in Rome there is no sympathy 
for the French view that the Treaties are sacrosanct. Ten years 
ago Signor Mussolini, in his first speech in the Chamber after his 
accession to power, remarked significantly, ‘ Treaties are not 
eternal, and they are not unalterable; they are the chapters of 
history, not its epilogue.’ These words express the policy of 
Italy to-day, and in the financial field the ‘ clean slate’ in the 
matter of Debts and Reparations has been consistently advocated. 
At the same time Signor Mussolini is in no way desirous, as are 
the Germans, of throwing all the provisions of the Peace Treaties 
into the melting-pot : what he wishes is a modification of those 
articles which experience has shown to be unworkable in their 
present form. 

No account of Italian foreign policy would be complete without 
some mention of the part played in its formulation by; Signor 
Grandi, the new Italian Ambassador in London. If the inspiration 
has been that of Signor Mussolini, it is Signor Grandi who has 
revived, in a modified form, that doctrine of the balance which 
was the outstanding feature of the diplomacy of Metternich. 
Signor Grandi, while a patriotic Italian, is also a good European, 
believing that Europe is at least as important as its constituent 
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parts, and he sees the only hope for the future in the existence of 
a general, if tacit, understanding between Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany to act together in any emergency that affects 
Europe as a whole. This does not, of course, imply the revival 
of the so-called Concert, which consisted of two competing bands 
playing out of tune without a conductor, and it is the very reverse 
of the doctrine of the balance of power ; rather is it based upon 
the conviction that if, where the major issues are concerned, the 
Great Powers of Europe do not hang together, then sooner or later 
they will hang separately. In this connexion it is not without 
interest to remember that by the pursuit of this policy Metternich 
preserved peace for over thirty years, and had he not had the 
misfortune to live in an age when extravagant nationalism was 
considered to be the height of political wisdom his system might 
have continued in force for a great deal longer. The world is 
already under a heavy debt to Signor Grandi for his revival of the 
ideas of Metternich, and it is to be hoped that circumstances will 
permit him to continue in London the work which he has been 
doing to such advantage at the Palazzo Chigi. 

In comparison with the policy of France, Germany and Italy, 
that of Great Britain has, since the war, been wanting in definite- 
ness, and, on occasion, it has tended to be purely negative in 
character. Successive British Governments have, it is true, 
obeyed the instructions which George Canning drew up for his 
cousin, Stratford, in 1824, and which began with the observation 
that ‘ to preserve the peace of the world is the leading object of 
the policy of England,’ but they have not always realised that to 
effect this a very considerable amount of constructive statesman- 
ship is necessary. Perhaps the chief reason for this failure is the 
fact that no statesman of the first rank has held the office of 
Foreign Secretary since Viscount Grey of Fallodon, and the result 
has been that the course of British policy has given the impres- 
sion that those responsible for it were unable to see the wood for 
the trees. There has been a commendable desire to harmonise 
the views of Washington, Paris, Berlin, and Rome, but it has too 
often taken the form of merely discovering a formula which shall 
permit of the conference of the moment breaking up without 
appearing to have done nothing. The belief has been engendered 
that the Foreign Office has its gaze directed rather upon the 
composition of the next conference than upon the problems 
which will be discussed there ; and in retrospect the attitude 
of Great Britain during the past fourteen years seems, while 
actuated by the highest motives, to have been somewhat futile, 
and not quite worthy of her position in the counsels of the 
world. 

There can, of course, be no shadow of doubt that the preserva- 
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tion of peace is the supreme British interest, but it is another 
matter to agree that British Governments have of late always 
gone the best way about achieving this end. Great Britain is in 
Europe, and yet not of it to the same extent as the purely Conti- 
nental Powers, while her overseas interests bring her into touch 
with American opinion in a way that is not the case with the 
other European States. In these circumstances she is in a unique 
position to take the lead in matters of international policy, and it 
is to be regretted that she has not taken advantage of her oppor- 
tunity. Instead, the most constructive proposals for Disarma- 
ment have come from the United States and France, and for the 
settlement of financial problems from Italy, while the British 
contribution has been rather by way of criticism than of 
suggestion. In consequence of this Great Britain has come to 
be regarded as a somewhat unreliable factor. It is felt that the 
cardinal points in her policy are to do nothing that will offend 
Washington, or seriously annoy Paris, while there is also to be 
taken into account the traditional British friendship for Italy, 
and the rapidly reviving sympathy for Germany. In a serious 
crisis this makes for a contradictory line of conduct, and British 
statesmen are considered abroad to be too liable to confuse 
benignity with statecraft. The revision of the Peace Treaties in 
theory, but in practice to let sleeping dogs lie; the policy of 
cancellation of the Reparations and Debts, but not the logical 
sequel of the presentation of a united front to Washington ; the 
advocacy of Disarmament without the removal of the friction of 
which the armaments are the outward and visible sign. These 
are some of the inconsistencies with which Great Britain is 
charged, and, one must admit, with considerable justice. What 
is not always appreciated abroad is the absence in the British 
Isles of an instructed public opinion where matters of foreign 
policy are concerned, combined with the belief of no inconsiderable 
section of the population that the less Great Britain has to do 
with the affairs of the Continent the better. These facts do not 
make the task of a Foreign Secretary any easier, and they render 
his attitude specially liable to misrepresentation in the Press. 
With the exception of a few newspapers that can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand, the standpoint of Fleet Street towards 
international problems is quite irresponsible, and although the 
views of the man-in-the-street need not be considered as carefully 
by the Foreign Office as by other Government departments, yet 
in a democracy there is always the possibility that they may 
influence policy at some inopportune moment. Then, again, 
while the signature of Signor Mussolini or of M. Herriot is the 
signature of Italy or France, that of Sir John Simon does not 
commit the British Empire, and the necessity of consulting the 
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Dominions causes delay which is often misconstrued abroad, so 
that Albion is not in reality so perfide as she is painted. 

Last, but by no means least, there remains to be considered 
the attitude of the United States, and the true appreciation of 
this is not rendered any easier by taking it for granted, as is so 
commonly done, that the American people are a collection either 
of Shylocks or of philanthropists. The difficulty of working with 
the United States is due, not to the hardness of heart of its 
citizens, but to their ignorance where the Old World is concerned. 
Because there is no fortified frontier with Canada, and the mili- 
tary power of Mexico is negligible, the ordinary American finds it 
impossible to conceive of the conditions existing upon the main- 
land of Europe: to him the European nations are just a set of 
ctooks who pretend that they cannot pay him what they owe, 
while all the time they are spending vast sums upon armaments. 
Owing to his isolation, he has never learnt to put himself in the 
other man’s place, and so he does not realise, for example, that 
when Great Britain demurs to some proposal for naval disarma- 
ment put forward by the spokesmen of the United States, it does ‘ 
not mean that she harbours some sinister design of reversing the 
verdict of Saratoga and Yorktown, but merely that the needs of 
her Navy, which has long trade routes to defend, are different 
from those of the American. The State Department at Washing- 
ton is under no such illusions, but it must take some notice of 
public opinion, particularly when an election is pending. It 
femains to be seen to what extent the economic crisis has modified 
the American attitude towards international problems, and that 
will not be easy to discover until it has been decided who is to be 
the next occupant of the White House. One thing, at any rate, 
is already clear, and it is that the United States is becoming 
aware that in the modern world no nation can, fortunately or 
unfortunately, be sufficient unto itself. She thought that by 
rejecting President Wilson’s proposals, and by turning her back 
upon the League of Nations, she had washed her hands of Europe 
altogether, but she soon found that such was not the case. Since 
then American policy has been by no means consistent, and it has 
varied between an excessive interference and a frigid aloofness. 
Washington made the mistake of believing that it was possible to 
found world dominion upon wealth alone, and that led the United 
States. into a whole series of blunders. If she has learnt the 
lesson, mankind will be the gainer, for the cordial co-operation of 
America in the solution of the outstanding problems of the day 
would be of incalculable advantage in view of the detachment of 
her geographical situation. If her present troubles teach the 
United States to think internationally they will not have been 
entirely useless. 
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Such are the interests and policies of the leading Powers, and 
it is, as in the past, the clash between them that is embittering the 
international situation, and that has made worse the effects of the 
general slump, even if it has not actually caused it. Each of 
these Great Powers has its satellites, and so the conflict of their 
aspirations concerns, in some way or another, practically every 
country on the face of the earth. In these circumstances, the 
only hope of inducing them to act together for the sake of civilisa- 
tion as a whole is to discover some one overriding interest that 
they all have in common, and that is to be found in the main- 
tenance of peace. If peace is to be preserved it will have to be 
in spite, not with the aid, of the pacifists. It is no use attempting 
to deter mankind from fighting by stressing the horrors of modern 
warfare, for ‘safety first’ makes no appeal, as Mr. Baldwin 
found to his cost at the General Election of 1929. Equally 
useless is the denunciation of war as immoral, for, in addition to 
being an arguable proposition, immorality as such is no deterrent 
in the twentieth century. Then, again, it is beside the point to 
say that no nation can afford to fight, for this fact has never 
stopped a war yet, as Pitt was forced to admit after for years 
having buoyed up the courage of himself and of his fellow- 
countrymen by an annual examination of the apparently hopeless 
financial position of revolutionary France. Why war must to-day 
be avoided at all costs is because it would mean the triumph of 
Bolshevism, and the consequent destruction of everything for 
which civilisation stands. If proof be wanted of this statement, 
it lies in the fact that whenever, in any country, there is a pro- 
longed crisis Communism invariably raises its head, and in the 
event of war upon an extended scale its great opportunity would 
have come. It is by no means certain that the last conflict was 
not the Peloponnesian War of modern Europe, and another 
would assuredly have far worse consequences than that which 
spelt the ruin of Hellas. 

No Power, except Russia, has any interest in producing this 
state of affairs, while all have very definite reasons for avoiding 
revolution at all costs. The aim, then, of all must be the preserva- 
tion of peace, and the localisation of any conflict that may arise. 
At the same time this does not necessarily mean the perpetuation 
of the status quo, which inflicts more than one injustice, and if 
injustices are allowed to continue they inevitably lead to war, for 
sooner or later there comes a time when men will fight sooner 
than tolerate them any longer. It is useless to expect that the 
existing causes of friction will disappear in a moment, but if the 
Powers will concentrate upon what they have in common— 
namely, the maintenance of peace as the sole means of avoiding 
revolution, instead of upon their differences—it will not be long 
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before there is a better spirit abroad. Moreover, the present is 
an exceptionally good moment to stress the essential unity of 
civilisation, for nationalism is everywhere chastened by the chaos 
it has produced, while democracy, that other great fomenter 
of trouble, has likewise had its teeth drawn, and is generally 
too discredited to be capable of harm. Fortunately, also, the 
Governments of the leading Powers rest upon a realistic basis, 
and the era of Right Ministers drawing their support from Centre 
majorities, while pursuing Left policies, which gave an air of 
unreality to international politics for so long, is at an end. It is 
an old and true saying that it is only when the devil is sick that 
he shows any disposition to become a monk, and it is advisable 
to make him commit himself irrevocably before he recovers. 
Similarly, while the world is still suffering from the headache due 
to its nationalistic debauch is surely the most appropriate moment 
to ask it to sign the pledge. 

It is difficult in these circumstances to resist the conclusion 
that while the summoning of the coming world conference is 
clearly a step in the right direction, it is by itself not enough. 
Admittedly, one of the first problems to be settled is the question 
of currency and the stabilisation of rates of exchange, but there 
still holds true the observation of the great Finance Minister of 
France, Baron Louis, to the Duc de Richelieu, ‘Give me good 
politics, and I will give you good finance.’ The two are 
inseparable, and while there remain so-many causes of political 
friction in the world it is useless to expect any marked improve- 
ment in its financial and economic condition. On the other 
hand, to throw the whole Peace settlement open for discussion 
once more would be a remedy worse than the disease, and would 
merely render the existing confusion worse confounded. What 
is required is the revision, by mutual consent, of the more onerous 
terms of that settlement, not its substitution by another, which 
might well prove to be equally unsatisfactory. The only Power 
to take the lead in a matter of this sort is Great Britain, for 
neither the supporters nor the opponents of the existing order 
could charge her with having any axe of her own to grind in doing 
so. The consent of France, Italy, and Japan would, of course, 
have to be secured in advance, and then an invitation could be 
sent in the name of the four Powers to Germany, Austria,Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey asking them to state exactly what are the 
alterations in the Peace settlement that they desire, for, although 
there has for years been a great deal of loose talk in all five 
countries about revision, the Governments concerned have never 
yet stated exactly what they wanted. It is very probable, too, 
that the replies would necessitate consultation with other Powers. 
The sine qua non, however, of modification would have to be a 
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guarantee to abstain from any demand for further revision for a 
definite number of years, and a promise by the Governments 
concerned to repress any movements in that direction. It is not 
suggested that such a course would not present great difficulties, 
but without revision there will be no real reduction of armaments, 
and without that there is little hope of effecting a financial 
settlement with the United States. 

A policy of this nature would, it must be confessed, call for a 
good deal more firmness and prescience on the part of British 
diplomacy than has yet been displayed, but it would accord 
admirably with the position of Great Britain in the world to-day, 
The alternative is the exacerbation of the present discontents 
until war once more breaks out, and that must lead, through the 


triumph of Bolshevism, to the overthrow of civilisation itself, 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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ECONOMY AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


THOSE who realise the far-reaching effects of good and bad housing 
on national welfare must be anxious as to the fate of housing in 
the present campaign for economy. In the House of Commons 
on July 1x the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that the 
Government was not afraid to face conclusions, when it had once 
come to a definite decision that certain steps ought to be taken. 
But he made it clear that economies, if they were to be sub- 
stantial, must be carefully weighed and considered in all their 
bearings before they were embarked upon, and that. much hard 
thinking would need to be done on the subject. Mr. Chamberlain 
and his colleagues and the Treasury officials must have needed a 
substantial holiday after their colossal labours of the past twelve 
months, but the hard thinking has been going on in other quarters 
for many months and policies must take shape and be announced 
when Parliament reassembles. This article sets forth what appear 
to be the main results of such hard. thinking in various quarters 
in regard to the housing problem in the towns. Rural housing 
must be dealt with separately, in connexion with agriculture. 
The recovery of industry and employment is clearly of greater 
value to the masses than better housing. The financial world- 
storm continues and this country is in danger till the seas are 
quieted down around it ; we must continue to lighten the ship. 
£15,000,000 housing subsidy per annum from rates and taxes is 
a heavy cargo to carry in such weather, and more of it is con- 
stantly coming on board. How much is to be jettisoned, how 
much refused? And yet the object of these subsidies is of 
compelling importance. Mr. John Galsworthy reminds us that 
‘In Greater London nearly a million people are still living in 
overcrowded conditions—the direct cause of injustice, vice, 
misery, discontent, disease, degradation and degeneracy. They 
mean canker in the core of the greatest Empire the world has 
everseen.’ There is indeed no need to emphasise either the intense 
evils of bad housing, especially of overcrowding, or our duty, 
both corporate and personal, to do all we can to secure its improve- 
ment. But in the light, especially, of limited resources there is 
great need to clarify the actual facts, requirements, and oppor- 
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tunities of the problem. Initiative may be supported, but it may 
be undermined, by State action and subsidy. Economy does not 
necessarily mean retrenchment ; it does mean revision of expenses, 
self-reliance, and careful expenditure in future, in due proportion 
to the respective claims on the national, local, and household 
purse. If we are not getting full value in health, morals, and 
character for money spent, we can and must economise, either by 
regulating the expenditure or by diverting it into more fruitful 
channels or by cutting it down. 

At what, then, are we aiming? At the better housing not 
merely of the working classes but of the overcrowded and poorest 
workers. Roughly, this states the unsolved problem before the 
national authorities, over and above present housing activities, 
The Report in July 1931 of the Inter-departmental Committee 
on the Rent Restrictions Acts (Cmd. 3911: price Is.) is a useful 
guide to the situation. ‘In England and Wales,’ it says, ‘ since 
the war, from public and private resources, more than {£1000 
million has been spent in the building of more than 1} million 
houses. . . . It is clear that this large number of new houses 
has not had the effect of improving the conditions of the poorest 
workers to the extent which might have been anticipated.’ The 
first essential, however, after the war was to provide a large 
number of houses for the working classes in general. The Census 
of England and Wales in 1931 shows that there were eighteen 
months ago nearly 9,500,000 houses for nearly 40,000,000 persons, 
or 244 dwellings per 1000, giving a house for every 4°2 persons, 
In 1911 there were but 7,319,420 houses for 36,000,000 persons, 
or 203 dwellings per 1000, giving a house for every 4°9 persons: 
On average, therefore, there is great improvement, but not in 
the housing of the poor. The filtering-up that was expected from 
overcrowded dwellings into the new houses has not taken place ; 
and this for four reasons—(a) the number of families in propor- 
tion to population in all classes has increased and the new houses 
have mainly been filled from the better-paid workers and minor 
professional, clerical, and trading classes; (b) decontrol of the 
poorer property on change of tenancy has in general resulted in 
increase of rents, lifting such property out of the reach of the 
poorer workers and reducing the supply of housing within their 
means ; (c) unemployment has added largely to the numbers of 
the poor ; (d) old age pensions have kept the aged poor in their 
houses instead of the workhouse. Of new houses since the war 
about 1,000,000 have been built for sale and the remaining 
500,000 are let at rents beyond the means of the poorer workers. 

1 The Annual Report of the Ministry of Health for 1931-2 gives the latest 
figures of post-war houses of rateable value up to £78 (£105 in the Metropolitan 
Police District) as 1,861,267, of which 1,064,018 were built with State assistance. 
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When the housing figures of the 1931 Census are published, it is 
doubtful if there will be any reduction of the 3,500,000 persons 
shown in the 1921 Census as overcrowded, 4.¢., as living more 
than two persons to a room, living-rooms included. 

Let us be clear as to what we mean when we speak of ‘ rents 
beyond. the means of the poorer workers.’ The standard 
commonly arrived at as a rough guide by experience since the 
war is a rent, with rates and rail (the three R’s) or other fare, not 
exceeding one-fifth of the total family income. It is essential to 
include the fares to and from work of all the workers in the 
family as a material factor in the cost attributable to the housing 
problem in the family budget. It is essential, on the other hand, 
toinclude the total income of the family—the occasional earnings, 
for instance, of the mother, the minor earnings, perhaps, of chil- 
dren, the assistance of sub-tenants or lodgers, pensions or private 
income. One of the wealthiest households on a post-war London 
County Council estate was that of a humble charwoman, who on 
investigation was found to have four daughters at work, bringing 
the total family income to {10 a week—not a proper case for 
housing relief. The rough working rule thus adopted presses, of 
course, more hardly on large families with children under sixteen : 
it would not apply to the clerical and professional classes, requiring 
ahigher standard of living ; it postulates continued employment ; 
itis generous to those who live simply with few calls on the family 
purse. But in general this working rule fairly defines the task of 
the State as that of enabling a man and wife earning 50s. a week 
to find a properly habitable dwelling near their work at 10s. a 
week, all in, or less in the suburbs. And yet for those who must 
live near their work in Central London the lowest rent with rates 
in the otherwise admirable schemes of the London County Council 
is 16s. 11d. for three rooms, 19s. 8d. for four. 

What, now, is the financial burden of the efforts hitherto made 
to deal with this housing problem on the State, on the taxpayer 
and ratepayer, and so on industry and indirectly on the industrial 
worker, or would-be worker, in all grades? The total capital 
expenditure on subsidised housing since 1919 is now roughly 
{380,000,000 by local authorities, {250,000,000 by private 
enterprise—total £630,000,000, with a further £20,000,000 
sanctioned last year and more this. Exchequer contributions 
already made amount to {110,000,000. The rates of interest on 
loans from the Public Works‘Loan Board were reduced last April 
from 5 to 44 per cent. But why should so high a rate be payable 
when the State gets money at 3} per cent.? Here there would 
seem to be a possibility of saving some millions a year in interest. 
The Annual Report of the Ministry of Health for 1931-2 (Appendix 
VIII., p. 283) shows the Exchequer contributions mounting up 
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from £20,000 in the year 1919-20 to nearly £13,000,000 in the 
year 1931-2, with further commitments (p. 114) of £400,000, due 
at this higher figure for twenty, forty, or sixty years, with a 
corresponding commitment from the rates at over £2,500,000, 
making a total commitment for houses already built or authorised 
in England and Wales of £15,500,000 a year. Further expenditure 
on this scale is impossible ; indeed, it is not required. Consider 
the amount of help thus given to the tenant in his rent. The 
average house built by the London County Council under the 
1919 (Addison) Act, in addition to rates at 4s. 6d., requires an 
economic rent of 31s. 6d. a week; the tenant pays 13s. 6d., the 
public purse pays 18s. The London County Council house under 
the 1923 (Chamberlain) Act, besides rates at 4s., requires an 
economic rental of 17s. 3d., towards which the tenant pays 
ros. 7d., the public purse 6s. 8d. Since 1929 the London County 
Council have reduced rents on their three largest estates of 
Becontree, Downham, and Watling on an average by ts. 6d.; at 
a cost to the rates of £98,640 per annum. Is this not a dole in 
kind, no more justifiable than a contribution from public funds 
for clothes or food? Is this not merely a respectable form of 
poor relief without the safeguards of the public assistance com- 
mittee ? Not entirely ; for half the Exchequer contribution is 
in respect of the 214,000 houses built under the rgr9g Acts at the 
very heavy cost necessary to restart the disorganised building 
trade at work after the war; costs were very high, and an 
excessively high standard of accommodation and design was 
demanded, not for some only, but for all houses subsidised. But 
in considerable degree it must be reckoned that, after writing off 
the difference between costs and standards in 1919 and 1932, 
tenants of subsidised houses are in effect being relieved out of 
public funds and are, justifiably or not, a drag on the community. 
What, then, is to be done ? The overcrowded are not yet properly 
housed and nothing has yet been done for the poorest workers. 
The second essential to emphasise is the power of artisans and 
others with family incomes over 75s. a week in London and 40s. 
in the country to provide housing for themselves. Under section 
92 of the 1925 consolidating Housing Act local authorities can 
help workers with loans to acquire or provide their own houses. 
This object is carried out on a vast scale by the building societies, 
through whom, for instance, a £300 house may be built with a 
deposit of {60, the balance of £240 being obtained from the 
building society on a loan repayable over sixteen years by monthly 
payments of {1 18s. 5d. (8s. tod. a week), including interest 
(instead of rent), at the end of which time the house belongs to 
the tenant. During this period he can always sell his house, 
subject to the mortgage, with the consent of the society, or, 
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alternatively, sell outright and repay the loan; and when the 
house is his own, there is already, and in the future there is still 
more likely to be, a ready market for it, if he has kept it in good 
order and local demand continues, as in general seems now 
probable. Outside the big towns, families with an assured income 
of 50s, a week should thus be able broadly to provide for them- 
selves. For those living in subsidised houses a means test, however 
disguised, is not only justified, but in honour due alike to the 
fellow-citizens who suffer in order to provide the Exchequer and 
rate contributions and to those other fellow-citizens, poor and 
very poor, who need public help for their housing and are still 
without it. Some tenants, rightly accepted as tenants of sub- 
sidised houses, are now in better circumstances ; others should 
never have been accepted. Some local authorities have already 
taken steps to clear well-to-do families out of their subsidised 
houses. All should doso. Local authorities might well give them 
the alternative, now urged on them by the Ministry, of quitting 
or of paying the full economic rent, for the benefit in either case 
of those still in need of houses. Here is an opportunity for the 
exercise of public opinion and of personal persuasion on those who 
could now afford to provide for their own housing needs. Further, 
the rebate system, by which rents are varied according to means 
and liabilities—and, as Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., has put it, 
‘children who are liabilities to-day become assets to-morrow ’— 
isa logical application of the need for economy, now that a means 
test is recognised in connexion with public assistance. By care- 
fully adjusting rebates the Kensington Housing Trust, for instance, 
distributes the subsidy according to means and need and lets 
four-roomed flats at rents varying from 10s. to 18s. a week. The 
difficulty in administration is one that economy calls on us to 
face in directing and limiting public charity to individual needs. 

Thirdly, as to reduction of standard, little more can usefully 
bedone. In January last the Ministry of Health issued a circular 
recommending as a result of the experience of many local autho- 
rities that they should concentrate on the provision of the three- 
bedroomed non-parlour house with a superficial floor area of 
760 square feet. Provision of smaller houses for aged persons is 
made under the 1930 Act; and a reasonable number of two- 
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ies, bedroomed non-parlour houses with an area of 650 square feet is 
ha in certain cases justified. But, with simple equipment, further 
the | ‘eduction of standard should be resisted. I cannot help thinking, 
thly however, that architects might devise simpler standard plans that 
rest would satisfy a proper demand for simple beauty of design and 


good taste and in many areas materially reduce costs. 
Fourthly, appeal must be made to the building industry still 
further to reduce costs. The cost of certain building materials is 
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still about double their cost in 1914. In the building trade itself, 
while the cost of living has increased by 43 per cent., wages have 
increased generally for skilled workmen by 70 to 75 per cent., for 
labourers by 92 per cent. In the provinces the bricklayer’s wage 
was, in 1914, 8d. an hour; in 1926, 1s. 7$d.; in 1931, Is. 6d, 
Moreover, output which on similar work under a typical pro- 
vincial firm of good standing was reckoned in 1914 at eighty 
bricks per hour, worked out in 1926 at forty-five and last year at 
sixty-five per hour—or still 19 per cent. below that of 1914. 
Further, the ten-hour day is replaced by an eight-and-a-half-hour 
day—with the lesser output and the increased wage. The cost of 
laying 100 bricks thus worked out in the three years 1914, 1926, 
and 1931 respectively at 17s. 5d., 75s., and 48s. 5d., corresponding 
to 100, 331, and 278. As the cost of labour—indirectly, in pro- 
duction and transport of materials, and directly—is 87 per cent. 
of the total cost of building, there is room here for a considerable 
reduction of cost. As a sheltered industry trade union leaders 
may have been justified in maintaining wages at a higher com- 
parative level than in unsheltered trades ; but no trade is now 
sheltered from the present financial crisis, and unless costs are 
materially reduced work will stop. The claim of the builders 
to virtuosity in their craft is challenged by experience. Given 
supervision, with common sense and opportunity, the unemployed 
can be trained in a few weeks, as was found in the Army training 
schools, to build their own houses. 

The cost of an ordinary non-parlour house, taken at £180 in 
1913 and £1000 in 1920, fell in March 1932 to £304. For a house 
costing £300 (all in), the economic weekly rent is 7s. 6d. ; subsidy 
under the 1924 Act, with the usual contribution from the rates, 
would provide 4s., bringing the subsidised net rent down to 
3s. 6d.—or with rates perhaps to 5s.—within the means of a family 
living close to their work and earning 25s. a week. But in the 
present crisis we cannot reckon on a continuance of subsidy at 
present rates, if at all ; and its place must be taken by a reduction 
of costs. Indeed, as already stated, for our general object a 
subsidy is no longer justified. When a subsidy capitalised at £75 
a house was given in 1923, the average cost of a non-parlour 
house rose from £346 to £386 in the following year. The Wheatley 
Act of 1924, with its subsidy of £160, raised the cost by October 
to {451. After the cut of {25 in December 1926 the cost came 
down by March 1927 to £425, by September 1928 to £360. In 
December 1928 the subsidy under the 1923 Act was abolished 
and that under the Wheatley Act was cut by {25 ; but this was 
restored by the Labour Government a few months later, and the 
average cost is now £304. Obviously, reduction of costs is not 
solely, and can only be indirectly, due to reduction in subsidy. 
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‘But it is clear that the effect of a subsidy has been to increase 
‘costs ; the effect of its reduction to reduce costs. Nor has the 
reduction of subsidy led to any eventual reduction of building. 
\It'is only common sense that subsidies should stimulate any 
‘demand for a wider margin of security in profit, easier terms of 
work, and better wages ; should:increase gross costs ; should to 
a considerable extent evaporate before they reach the future 
‘occupant of a house in the form of reduced rent. It is only 
common sense that when a subsidy is reduced the building trade 
.will reduce costs to obtain orders, rather than lie idle or dissolve 
their organisation. The case for a withdrawal of subsidies seems 
clear; the place of subsidies must be taken by a reduction of 
costs. A family earning 50s. a week can afford the economic 
rent (7s. 6d.) and rates (1s. 6d.) of a £300 house without subsidy. 
Building loans, on the other hand, by the local authorities may 
benefit the worker in regular work ; and if the allocation of houses 
to those who need them be maintained, the overcrowded and 
poorer workers will be indirectly benefited. 

To this argument for the abolition of subsidies there is an 
obvious exception to be made in the case of such uneconomic 
housing as is necessary in the public interest—namely, in the 
building of houses to take the place of insanitary houses and 
areas condemned as unfit for habitation. The Act of 1930, 
passed for this purpose with the approval of all parties, had the 
further merit of fixing a subsidy on the basis, not of new houses 
built, but of persons rehoused. In this, our fifth item of policy, 
we are coming to the crux of the problem, which has hardly yet 
been touched. The poorer workers are essentially, although not 
solely, those in slum areas or slum houses, for whom special 
provision is made by the 1930 (so-called Slum-Clearance and 
Improvement) Act. Two thousand five hundred houses were 
thus completed last year at a cost of £5100 for forty years, and it 
is on these lines that local authorities should build for the sake of 
the very poor. But for the very poor it must not be forgotten 
that old houses, like old clothes and old books, are cheaper than 
new, pre-war houses than post-war houses ; and the most economic 
use of our 9,500,000 houses must be for degradation of the house 
in age and value to correspond with degradation in the economic 
credit of its occupant. Roughly, the streets of oldest houses still 
allowed to be inhabited are the most suitable for the poorest 
classes. Our object, therefore, on behalf of the poorer workers 
Tequires—(a@) proper adaptation, maintenance, and repair of 
houses ; (d) the clearing out from the older houses of occupants 
in excess. By the routine action of local authorities under 
Housing and Public Health Acts 252,000, and by informal action 
another 300,000, houses every year are made fit. But much more 
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can be done, especially to require adaptation of houses by their 
owners for occupation by more than one family. Grants and 
loans should be made available for reconditioning in the towns, 
as already provided in rural areas under the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act, 1926. Reduction of overcrowding can only. be 
secured by further building for workers in regular employment, 
by the co-operation of voluntary workers with local authorities, 
as explained at the end of this article, in filling new houses from 
houses hitherto overcrowded, and above all, in the long run, bya 
return of prosperity to industry and to the would-be worker. 
The real housing problem is that of overcrowding, not only of the 
very poor, but of families without other provision within their 
means. Every local authority should schedule all such families 
in its area and devise a policy to meet their needs, by direct 
or indirect rehousing and by securing the adaptation of over- 
crowded houses to the requirements of the medical officer of 
health, until proper provision has been made for every family. 

By far the greatest contribution to the housing of the poorer 
worker is and can be made by local authorities, and it is a plain 
duty of all public-spirited and philanthropic persons to support 
local authorities and to take an active part in their work, both as 
electors and, where possible, as councillors—one of the highest 
opportunities of social service in the housing of the very poor. 
If it is clearly our duty to demand action for the improvement of 
housing, it is equally our duty to do justice alike to property 
owners and to would-be tenants, to employers and to employed. 
To secure their willing co-operation the rights of each must be 
respected as well as their responsibilities; their share in the 
common burden must be emphasised as well as. their dues. 
Housing enthusiasts are most effective, as they are most rare, 
when they recognise the generous help given by many owners and 
employers, and the difficulties that beset others; when they 
realise that many owners have small means, that some tenants 
are bad tenants and do not adapt themselves to improved condi- 
tions; when they recognise that subsidies from the rates and 
taxes seldom, if ever, reach their intended destination intact and 
largely evaporate on the way. 


Private enterprise, on the other hand, is doing much on 


natural lines, and with automatic safeguards, to improve the 
position. Of the 1,861,267 houses built since the Armistice of a 
rateable value not exceeding £78 ({105 in the Metropolitan Police 
District), 797,249 have been built without State assistance. In 
the year 1931-2, of 201,000 new houses built, 131,000 were un- 
assisted ; and as the housing needs of the artisan, tradesman, and 
clerical classes are becoming satisfied, so private enterprise will 
devise means, in the absence of subsidised competition, of reducing 
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costs and meeting the needs of the workers. The building 
societies, which finance the purchase or building of houses out of 
savings to the extent of £70,000,000 a year, have made great 
strides and will have further scope for their work as the financial 
crisis passes and employment and industry improve. This form 
of saving may well be encouraged. Good work has been done, 
though necessarily on a limited scale, by the Peabody, Sutton, 
Guinness, and Lewis Housing Trusts, requiring but a small 
return on their capital outlay, and philanthropists might well be 
advised to add to their resources by will. Here the flats and 
houses are self-supporting, the trust exercising its charity in the 
form of a lower rental for the quality of housing provided, earning 
a lower rate of interest on the capital outlay. But this is in 
effect an additional subsidy ; and to avoid a pauperising influence 
the administration of such a charity requires, as much as any 
other charitable or municipal agency, a means test in principle, 
and a careful adjustment and readjustment of the housing pro- 
vided to the actual means and needs of applicants and tenants. 
Last, but by no means least, reference should be made to the 
benevolent work of some landowners, of many employers, both 
individual and corporate, in housing their own workers ; of public 
utility. societies * and housing associations, of the Women’s House 
Property Managers, of Copec and Somers Town. These, indeed, 
get down to the personal needs of the very poor more than any 
official agency can do; and they do most good when they work 
in with the ‘local authorities, .medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors in their area. An intimate, personal know- 
ledge of the tenants must take the place of a means test, and a 
strict discipline must implement the lenient tendency of philan- 
thropy to guard against exploitation and abuse of the charitable 
moneys entrusted to these benevolent agencies. But by a careful 
study of overcrowding in their neighbourhood they can often help 
the local authority, not only to fill their new houses with suitable 
tenants, but also to use the vacancies thus created in old houses 
for the better housing of those remaining in them. A single new 
municipal house at 15s. to 20s. a week may thus be the first link 
in a chain of several removals, resulting in the better accommoda- 
tion of half a dozen families. Urgent cases need to be scheduled 
and individual attention given to the needs, requirements, and 
powers alike of occupant, owner, and local authority. Much 
improvement is thus possible with persistent effort even without 
further accommodation. The lesson of making the best of what 
you have is of: utmost use in various quarters in matters of 
housing. 

* For information, apply to the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 


tion, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
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Finally, the Rent Restrictions Acts must be at once revised in 
the light of the Report of Lord Marley’s Inter-departmental 
Committee of July 1931. There it was clearly shown that, other 
things being equal, it was scarcity value in any grade of housing 
that governed prices; that the scarcity of houses rented with 
rates at from 10s. to 12s. a week or less (14s. to 17s. in London) 
enabled owners of houses, when decontrolled under the 1923 
Act on change of tenancy, to increase rents, thereby diminishing 
the supply of houses for the poor; that no such increase took 
place in decontrolled houses of the upper grades, for whom post- 
war housing had supplied the demand ; and that for these control 
was no longer required. If so, it is no longer justified, Private 
enterprise, it was shown, had, as should be expected, concentrated 
on supplying the most remunerative type of housing demanded, 
The Report classified controlled housing in three grades, accord- 
ing to rateable value. In class A, with rateable value £35 (or in 
London £45) and upward, the demand was now satisfied and 
decontrol should be effected. In class B, with rateable value 
from £13 to £35 (or in London £20 to £45), the demand was being 
rapidly met by new building and by decontrol under the 1923 
Act on change of tenancy ; such control as remained was auto- 
matically disappearing, but was still needed. In class C, with 
rateable value below {13 (or in Greater London £20), decontrol 
on future change of tenancy should cease. These Acts are a relic 
of the war and a great hindrance to development and to the 
natural working of economic law. They may well be now largely 
rescinded and modified, even to a greater degree than was recom- 
mended in last year’s Report. But they are still required, with 
certain modifications, for the sake of the real poor in class C, 
until the main needs of this class can be further satisfied. 

Further economies on a large scale are required. Reculer pour 
mieux sauter. The State must for a time forego many even useful 
activities in finance and return some way towards its earlier 
conception as the power responsible solely for defence and 
justice, keeping the ring for its citizens to develop their activities 
according to their several powers and desires. Sweet are the uses 
of adversity. The late Labour Government laid down as a 
principle, ‘ Help only for those who need it and only for so long 
as they need it.’ With a constant determination to help according 
to power and to opportunity, we have a great and hopeful task 
before us in these difficult times in assisting both piecemeal and in 
general the better housing, with others, of the poorer workers and 
the very poor, without reliance on taxes and rates for finance, 
except for the most urgent cases. 

FRANCIS FREMANTLE. 
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Day by day the newspapers record an ever-increasing volume of 
serious crime—hold-ups, motor thefts, jewellery thefts, and 
crimes of violence—all carried out on a scale, and with an audacity 
and masterly forethought, unknown in the pre-war days. Not- 
withstanding the large proportion of these cases successfully 
dealt. with by the police, one hears on every side the question, 
‘What are the police doing ?’ The question, of course, is natural ; 
but the tone of its asking too frequently overlooks the credit due 
to the police for the successes they do achieve in the face of 
increasing difficulties. It must be remembered that most things 
have changed since the war; and the under-world is now very 
extensively recruited from sources equipped with a higher brain 
power than was the case twenty years ago; from criminals 
possessing a knowledge of the latest mechanical devices which 
they do not scruple to use in furthering their nefarious designs— 
the telephone, motor vehicles, and even broadcasting. _Conse- 
quently the problems of the police have become very much more 
complex. Not for one moment must it be imagined that the 
police chiefs throughout the country are at all complacent 
regarding their achievements in grappling with large-scale and 
mobile crime. On the contrary, they are bending all their energies 
to developing counter-enterprise in the forces under their control 
in order to attain an even higher standard of success. If the 
criminal career is attracting a higher standard of intellect, the 
same may be said of the police service, and one occasionally hears 
of university graduates joining the police service at the bottom 
tung of the ladder. In co-ordinating all these efforts to fight 
the under-world the Home Office takes a most active part. It 
is directly responsible for the administration of the Metropolitan 
Police, and has a considerable say in the administration of every 
police force in England and Wales, through the annual inspections 
carried out by His Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary, and, 
in the last resort, through its power to withhold Exchequer grants 
(representing 50 per cent. of the total cost) where the local 
administration falls short of the required standard to a glaring 
degree. 
453 
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Even outside the Metropolitan area the responsibility for 
stimulating the adoption of new devices in crime detection and 
generally raising the standard of efficiency in police administra- 
tion rests very largely with the Home Office. A notable reform 
secured by the department in recent years has been the institution 
of district conferences of chief constables. The whole country 
has been mapped out into districts ; and within each district the 
chief constables for the region meet periodically to exchange 
views, and to devise schemes for co-ordination. These con- 
ferences have done much to quicken co-ordinated efficiency as 
between the various police units. Over and above that reform 
is the valuable work of co-ordination performed by His Majesty's 
Inspectors of Constabulary in suggesting and stimulating develop- 
ments of practical police work. In the course of their inspections 
they lose no opportunity of drawing attention to enterprising 
methods that come under their notice ; and thus chief officers 
of police are kept constantly informed of developments in practical 
working which are found efficacious in other areas. One con- 
stantly reads in the papers of experiments with police wireless 
equipment, with the teleprinter, and with other devices calculated 
to tighten up police efficiency ; and it is a very usual thing for 
His Majesty’s inspectors (or one of them) to be present at such 
demonstrations. Moreover, this work of the inspectors is not 
spasmodic. It goes on day in and day out throughout the year. 

Well as the Home Office has done, its determination to aim 
at a still higher standard of efficiency throughout the police 
service appears to be in no sense blunted. This determination 
was expressed in the Home Secretary’s review of the criminal 
Statistics in the House of Commons last spring. If further 
indication of that determination were required, it was provided 
by Sir Herbert Samuel’s announcement in the House of Commons 
of his intention in the near future to set up a Departmental 
Committee on Police Administration and Organisation. The 
subjects which will come under the purview of this Committee 
were not specified: but presumably there will be a thorough 
overhaul of some of the methods of police work and training ; 
and some of the other matters claiming its attention might 
well be the further development of bureau work, the relations 
between clearing-house work and the local bureau work, advanced 
detective training, co-operation between detective units and the 
uniformed men, the intelligence side of the work, the possibility 
of extending still further the use of broadcasting, and of 
systematising the circulation of all information by the methods 
which are employed between one force and another, and 
within the different forces themselves. Without slavishly copy- 
ing the methods of foreign countries, it does appear desirable 
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that our own police authorities should be made fully aware of 
what is being done abroad. There can be little doubt that the 
projected Departmental Committee will have before it very 
clearly the Treasury’s demands for retrenchment in public 
expenditure. Those demands must—at any rate, to some 
extent—necessarily affect the nature of their ultimate recom- 
mendations very materially. On the other hand, the recondition- 
ing of the framework of our police forces to meet present-day 
needs cannot be allowed to languish on merely parsimonious 
grounds. Omelettes were never made without breaking eggs. 
Economy is important ; but efficiency is of paramount import- 
ance. It may well be that economies can be effected in the 
existing administration ; and these could be regarded as a set-off 
against imperative new expenditure. Anyhow, the importance 
of the whole question demands exhaustive exploration of every 
possibility. 

Another problem facing the Home Secretary is the expediency 
of amalgamating (or ‘ merging’) some of the smaller borough 
forces with their respective county forces. It is no new question. 
In 1919 the then Home Secretary (Mr. Edward Shortt) appointed 
a Departmental Committee, presided over by Lord Desborough, 
to go into various questions of police administration. That Come 
mittee came to be known as the Desborough Committee, and its 
recommendations concerning the pay, pensions, and standardisa- 
tion of conditions in the police service were largely adopted 
immediately they reported in 1920, and have generally proved 
so acceptable to the rank and file that they are now described 
as ‘the policemen’s charter.’ The Desborough Committee also 
made a recommendation in favour of ‘ merging’ the smaller 
borough forces into the county forces. Their recommendation 
was as follows : 

As to the line of demarcation between the borough forces which should 
be absorbed and those which should be retained, a number of suggestions 
have been put before us. We should have been inclined to fix the limit 
for a separate police force to boroughs with about 100,000 population and 
upwards: but, on the whole, for reasons of administrative convenience, 
we recommend that in England and Wales all existing separate forces in 
non-county boroughs should be merged in the county forces (on terms to 
be approved by the Secretary of State); that no new force should be 
established in any non-county borough, and that the consent of the 
Secretary of State should be required for the establishment of any new 
force in a county borough, which consent should not be given unless the 
Secretary of State is satisfied that, for some exceptional reasons, the 
establishment of a separate force would afford some definite administrative 
advantage, 


The adoption of this particular recommendation of the Desborough 
Committee bristled with local difficulties, not the least of which 
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was the local pride of existing police authorities. The nature of 
these difficulties is perhaps best defined by the following extract 
from the Desborough Report : 


From the earliest times the maintenance of law and order in this 
country has been a matter primarily for the local authorities—originally 
‘the magistrates, and now the magistrates and police authorities as consti- 
tuted by later enactments—and the theory of the law has been that the 
concern of the Crown in regard to the police (excepting the Metropolitan 
Police) is mainly that of seeing that the local authorities keep up the local 
forces, rather than the exercise of direct control over them. We consider 
it important also to bear in mind that the constable, even in the execution 
of his duty for the preservation of peace, acts not as the agent of the Govern- 
ment, exercising powers derived from that fact, but as a citizen, repre- 
senting the rest of the community, and exercising powers which, at any 
rate in their elements, are possessed by all citizens alike. 


Owing to these difficulties and to the lack of parliamentary 
time the Desborough Committee’s recommendation as to ‘ merger’ 
has not been carried out ; but recent happenings indicate that 
the Home Office has always been convinced that its adoption in 
some form or other was clearly desirable in the interests of 
efficiency and economy. Probably there was a certain amount 
of hesitation to stir up the local passions involved ; and, possibly 
even, there may have been the hope that the local authorities 
concerned would, with the passage of time, become less parochially 
minded—a vain hope, it is to be feared! If the reform is ever to 
be accomplished now is as good a time as another ; and probably 
better. Sir Herbert Samuel, apparently, has made up his mind 
to grapple seriously with the question; but before asking for 
parliamentary powers he felt that it might be advantageous for a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to hear a recapitula- 
tion of the evidence tendered to the Desborough Committee, in 
order to ascertain whether the question stands just where it 
did thirteen years ago or not. The Select Committee on Police 
Forces (Amalgamation) was appointed, and commenced its 
deliberations in April last, presenting its Report shortly after the 
House of Commons adjourned for the summer recess in July. 

Now, theoretically, a Select Committee possesses advantages 
over a Departmental Committee. The Desborough Committee 
was a Home Office Departmental Committee, and its members 
were appointed by Mr. Edward Shortt largely because of their 
interest in and knowledge of the subjects to be investigated. 
A Select Committee is more fortuitously constructed. Before 
election by the House of Commons itself its members are 
nominated by the whips of the various parties, and qualifications 
for the job in hand are frequently a matter of chance. Whereas 
a Departmental Committee has generally some knowledge of its 
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subject to start with, the members of a Select Committee more 
frequently have to acquire their knowledge as they go along. 
‘Still, there is the theoretical advantage of appearing more 
impartial, and being less malleable to the departmental point of 
view. As a matter of fact, partiality or malleability are not 
seriously a danger under either method. Judging by the 
pusillanimity shown by this particular Select Committee, one 
might reasonably prefer a body whose partiality was more open 
to suspicion if their recommendations had carried us farther. 
As it is, broadly speaking, if the Home Office is to proceed with 
what its experience tells it is the very necessary reform in view, 
the department itself must take its courage in both hands and 
frame legislation on much bolder lines than those adumbrated 
in the recommendations of the Select Committee. 

‘The Select Committee’s Report is a disappointing document. 
It is very unfortunate they did not see their way, or feel able, to 
give some more reasoned discussion of the main issues they had 
before them. The method they adopted of amalgamating all 
sorts of points, relevant or irrelevant, important and unimportant, 
sometimes without verification, may have been convenient from 
the point of view of presenting a brief report ; but the result is 
that their Report is uninforming and valueless to the uninitiated. 
It lays such stress on matters of minor importance that it is 
difficult to see the wood for the trees, and leaves one wondering 
whether the Committee had any very clear perception of the 
problem they had to tackle. Certainly that problem is not 
adequately stated in the Report. 

Broadly speaking, the problem which confronted the Select 
Committee on the question of ‘ merger’ had changed singularly 
little in the thirteen years since the Desborough Committee 
reported, except in intensity; and this fact was amply borne 
out by the material balance of the evidence. In the interval 
hine borough forces have been merged into their respective county 
forces, voluntarily under the provisions of the County and 
Borough Police Act, 1840; and uncontradicted evidence was 
given to the effect that those nine mergers had worked, and are 
working, satisfactorily. Otherwise on most other points con- 
flicting evidence was again given representing the views of those 
who offered conflicting evidence to the Desborough Committee ; 
and little, if any, modifications of view appear to have taken 
place between the contending forces in the interval. Those in 
danger of being absorbed were still opposed to the scheme ; and 
those who would absorb remain in its favour. Their respective 
arguments were, more or less, brought up to date, but, so far as 
their evidence was concerned, it took matters nofarther. By thus 
cancelling each other out the contending factions unconsciously 
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played into the hands of the Home Office, which was most ably 
represented by Mr. A. L. Dixon (the Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State for police matters), and His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Constabulary. The strength of their very pertinent evidence lay 
in the fact that their sole concerns were to secure—(I) the greater 
efficiency of the service ; (2) economies in administration where 
compatible with efficiency ; and (3) that any necessary changes 
to secure these objects should be carried out in a spirit of justice 
to those concerned, and that their achievement should be devoid 
of even the suspicion of harshness. They, in common with all 
the other witnesses and with the Committee itself, united in 
giving unequivocal emphasis to this third point. 

Mr. Dixon, in the course of his examination, stated that the 
number of non-county boroughs (outside the Metropolitan Police 
District) policed by the counties is 243. Further, he said that the 
conclusion arrived at by the Home Office was that there would 
be a distinct and definite gain in the efficiency of the police 
service if the small forces were merged and the number of separate 
units reduced ; and that this would be marked most particularly 
by the co-ordination of the various methods of detecting crime, 
and the circulation of the particulars of crimes. Moreover, if the 
police services of the country were arranged in larger units, he 
claimed that the technical equipment could be more efficiently 
and economically provided. He summarised the main heads of 
the administrative advantages aimed at by the Home Office as: 


(t) The unification of the conditions of service ; 

(2) The reduction of the number of police units ; 

(3) The further development of detective work, and the 
co-ordination of technical equipment connected there- 
with; and 

(4) Centralised training for the higher officers. 


The Home Office suggestion to the Select Committee was that 
if the sixty-eight boroughs with a population of under 75,000 were 
merged into their respective county forces there would be a 
saving of from 475,000 to £100,000 per annum, it being pointed 
out that half of any resultant savings would accrue to the Ex- 
chequer. In fixing a minimum population limit of 75,000 Mr. 
Dixon was at pains to point out that that figure coincided with 
what is now the minimum population qualifying a borough to 
become a county borough. He went on to state that, assuming 
all police units serving a population of less than 75,000 were 
merged in larger units, nineteen county boroughs would be 
brought in, and forty-nine non-county boroughs; and if the 
Principle were extended to counties, eleven counties would be 
brought in. 
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The Select Committee boggled at recommending a diminution 
of powers in the case of county boroughs, some few of which had 
enjoyed that status since the Middle Ages. Accordingly, they 
recommend that no county borough should be deprived of its 
tight to maintain a separate police force ; but they express the 
opinion that voluntary agreements between counties and county 
boroughs should be encouraged. (It is to be feared that these 
county boroughs will require more than ‘ encouragement ’!) The 
Committee go further, and recommend that where such mergers 
take place, statutory provision should be made for securing 
representation of the borough police authority on the standing 
joint committee of the county. With regard to the non-county 
boroughs, the Select Committee recommend that the limit of 
population for the maintenance of a separate police force should 
be raised from 10,000 to 30,000. This, of course, is a step in 
advance ; but it does not carry matters far enough if much is to 
be achieved in the way of increased efficiency and economy. 
Certainly the £75,000 to £100,000 hoped for by the Home Office 
cannot be secured on these lines. This is more apparent when it 
is borne in mind that there was complete unanimity between the 
Committee itself and everybody concerned that where compensa- 
tion became necessary for loss of office. there should be statutory 
provision for such compensation to’ be assessed not only on 
adequate, but on generous lines. However, disappoiritment at 
the minute step forward recommended must not blind us ‘to the 
fact that it is a step in the right direction, and in itself amounts 
to a recognition of the desirability of the principle of amalgama- 
tion. The fact that it is only the thin end of the wedge, rather 
than a clear cut, provides little solace to: those interests which 
were anxious that the Select Committee should recommend a final 
decision one way or the other, so as to put an end to the un- 
certainty which has enshrouded the question for‘years past. The 
word ‘ finality ’ is not embodied in the spirit of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee. They are rather a nibble—an 
augury of more sweeping reforms to come. 

Considerable evidence of a conflicting character was tendered 
as to the respective efficiency of county and borough forces, 
especially in detective work. Much of this evidence was of an 
amusingly explosive character—too explosive to be convincing. 
It is obvious that detective methods, and the intensity of their 
application, must vary in some aspects as between urban and 
rural areas. In a large urban area there is every justification for 
keeping a staff exclusively occupied in detective duties. The 
same justification does not exist in a purely ruralarea. Neverthe- 
less, it would be ‘incorrect to assume that the rural area is in- 
efficient in this respect. It is customary in most county forces 
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for certain personnel to have training in detective technique, 
either at Scotland Yard or at other suitable centres, although in 
their own area there may not be sufficient crime of a nature to 
justify their exclusive employment on such duties. It is not by 
any means an unheard-of thing for the village constable to have 
undergone a course of training in detective technique ; nor must 
that training be regarded as wasted because he still performs the 
duties of a village constable. It is the avowed aim of the Home 
Secretary to improve, and even standardise, the technique in 
crime detection throughout the police services, and to secure the 
introduction of up-to-date methods wherever they do not exist at 
present—however remote the locality. It is evident, therefore, 
that the larger the area of the police units, the greater will be the 
efficiency in crime detection, because of the enhanced justification 
for specialising in this branch of work, and because of the greater 
resultant facilities for training in up-to-date methods. 

One of the advantages claimed for the merging of the smaller 
forces was the resultant lessening of the number of police 
boundaries throughout the country. Theoretically, the existence 
of boundaries between one police area and another does not 
lessen efficiency ; but in practice it is found to do so. Crossing 
any boundary is always the occasion for a slackening of speed ; 
and this slackening is as inevitable in the pursuit of criminals 
as it isin anything else—and, what is more, pursued motor bandits 
bank on the fact. Then it is also inevitable that chief constables 
in smaller areas should divide crime into two categories, ‘ home’ 
and ‘ foreign,’ the former being crimes originating within their 
own borders, and the latter being of origin in a neighbouring 
or distant police area. Under existing conditions it is natural 
(although undesirable) that chief constables of small forces should 
succumb to the temptation of concentrating more intensively on 
the ‘ clearing up’ of crimes of local origin. They work under 
watch committees, who, as a rule, while quite keen themselves 
about local law and order, are inclined to be lethargic about crime 
of ‘ foreign ’ origin. In fact, they are frequently the reverse of 
enthusiastic about spending local rates on such work. Too 
frequently their horizon is limited, and their keenness is parochial 
rather than national. It will be realised, therefore, that with a 
chief constable so circumstanced the ‘ clearing up ’ of local crime. 
is a matter which affects his prestige with the watch committee ; 
but the same incentive is absent when it comes to dealing with 
‘foreign’ crime. Now, serious crime, in these days, assumes 
national proportions, and its perpetrators are keenly alive to 
the advantages of transporting themselves (frequently in a stolen 
car !) to. the comparatively safe haven to be found within the 
boundaries of a small police unit administered with such a lack 
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of national outlook. In such cases the detective organisation, 
ifexistent at all, is too crude to cope with the wide experience 
of the ‘swell mobsmen.’ Were the unit to become part of a 
larger administrative area, pervaded by a more national spirit, 
and with the advantage of participating in more up-to-date 
detective training (and larger opportunities for its practice), 
there would be a great advance in efficiency. On the other hand, 
the parochially minded would point out—and did point out to 
the Select Committee—that their chief constable (as such) would 
disappear, and that the police powers of the watch committee 
itself would cease. Clearly the choice is between securing 
dficiency and economy and preserving the retention of the 
watch committee’s police powers, plus an official with the status 
ofa chief constable. Another angle of the choice to be made is 
the retention of an expensive headquarters organisation and 
premises, as against the lower cost of a branch organisation which 
would at least be as efficient, and which, as part of a more widely 
flung organisation, should be infinitely more efficient. 

Roughly speaking, there are three types of police force in 
England and Wales—the Metropolitan Police, with its twenty 
odd thousand men under the direct control of the Home Secretary, 
the county constabulary forces, and the borough forces. In an 
ideal world, and if all police forces had to be established de novo, 
itis probable that we should get a national police force on the 
Metropolitan model. But for practical purposes that ideal may. 
be dismissed at once as unattainable. Vested interests have 
grown up in the matter of police forces (as has been pointed out 
already), and the best we can hope for is to tinker as satisfactorily 
as possible with existing conditions. Indeed, the Home Office 
specifically disavows any intention of setting to work with a 
national force as its ideal. That would probably be crying for 
themoon ; but the department frankly avows that the only hope 
to avoid nationalisation is to embark on amalgamations. The 
borough forces are senior to the county forces by at least four 
years. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 required the 
watch committee of every borough to appoint a sufficient number 
of fit men to be borough constables ; while it was not until 1839 
that the justices in quarter sessions were authorised to raise a 
police force for the county, and even then the duty did not become 
obligatory until 1856. Of course, many boroughs had volun- 
tarily provided police forces before it became obligatory in 1835. 
The management and discipline of the county and borough forces 
is fundamentally different ; and this fact is the basis of quite a 
volume of the opposition to amalgamation. In the counties the 
chief constable is invested with the powers of an autocrat in 
appointing, removing, and dismissing the rank and file ; and only 
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in the event of dismissal are his powers subject to appeal—an 
appeal to the Home Secretary. In the boroughs, roughly 
speaking, the watch committees control the police. Under them 
the chief constable is responsible for discipline ; but his decisions 
are not operative until confirmed by the watch committee—a 
condition of affairs highly prized by the borough constables. 
Now, in the event of a borough force being merged into that of a 
county, the men’s witnesses all emphasised their objections to 
coming under the autocratic powers of the county chief constable, 
although no evidence was forthcoming as to the harsh use of such 
powers. The Select Committee were much impressed by the 
strength of the feeling on this matter, and considered it would 
be unfair to deprive members of merged forces of what the Report 
describes as ‘ their existing right of appeal.’ (As a matter of 
fact, the personnel of all forces, county or borough, possess the 
right of appeal to the Home Secretary in the case of dismissal) 
In referring to ‘ the right of appeal’ to watch committees the 
Select Committee were labouring under a misunderstanding, 
There is no such thing—at any rate, technically. Legally, the 
watch committees themselves are the disciplinary bodies for 
borough forces, not the chief constables. Any disciplinary 
recommendation of a chief constable in a borough has no force 
until his recommendation is confirmed by the watch committee, 
whose decision it is. Therefore, the only ‘right of appeal’ 
possessed by the personnel of a borough force is from the watch 
committee to the Home Secretary in the case of dismissal. The 
disciplinary powers of the watch committees are as absolute 
as those possessed by the chief constables in the counties. 

The Select Committee ‘ recognised that it would be impractic- 
able to have men serving in the same force with different rights 
in the matter of discipline.’ They recommended, therefore, that 
in any case where the police force of a borough is merged in that 
of a county the members of the county force should have the right 
of appeal against the decision of the chief constable in matters of 
discipline to the standing joint committee, or to a sub-committee 
appointed by that body for the purpose. In view of the dis- 
ciplinary recommendations of the Desborough Committee, it is 
scarcely likely that the Home Secretary will adopt the Select 
Committee’s recommendation on this matter. It will probably 
be informing at this point to. quote from the Desborough Com- 
mittee’s Report on disciplinary matters : 


We have already described in the First Part of our Report the special 
nature of the obligations to the community which a policeman undertakes 
when he joins the Police Service. These obligations can only be discharged 
by the strictest attention to duty, a high standard of conduct and the 
subordination of personal considerations to the interests of the Service 
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and of the community on the part of all ranks. In a service such as the 
ce it is essential that a high standard of discipline should be maintained, 
and that irregularities of conduct which would not be noticed in other 
ents should be the subject of disciplinary treatment. Otherwise 
the police would be unable to retain the public confidence, and the proper 
performance of their duties would become impossible. But good discipline 
involves both loyal obedience to all orders of superior officers and a just, 
considerate and impartial treatment of subordinates; and we regard the 
maintenance of a sound esprit de corps and relations of mutual confidence 
between the various ranks as one of the principal tests of the efficient 
management of a police force. We think. these considerations have 
been fully recognised by the great majority of the witnesses who gave 
evidence before us on behalf of the various ranks of the police, and 
sich complaints as have been made in matters of discipline (and the 
complaints have been very few) have been concerned mainly with points 
of detail. 

In matters of discipline, as in various other matters to which we have 
drawn attention, we find different systems in the County and the Borough 
Police. In the County Police in England and Wales the Chief Constable 
is the sole disciplinary authority, and can punish by fine (not exceeding 
one week’s pay), by reduction in pay, reduction in rank or dismissal, and 

there is no appeal against his individual decision. In the Borough Forces 
the Watch Committee is the disciplinary authority :. the Chief Constable 
has no disciplinary powers of his own, and if the Watch Committee delegate 
to him authority to punish for minor offences his decision has no effect 
until confirmed by the Watch Committee. In some of the larger boroughs 
disciplinary powers are delegated to the Chief Constable, and his decisions, 
in the absence of an appeal, are confirmed as a matter of course, but in 
others the cases are dealt with by the Watch Committee as a Court of 
First Instance, and in some forces disciplinary matters, such as the punish- 
ment of a constable, are brought before the Town Council and become 
matters of public discussion at their meetings. In Scotland the system is 
different, and disciplinary powers are vested in the Chief Constable in both 
county and burgh forces. 

We have heard a good deal of evidence as to the relative advantages of 
these respective systems. We consider that the divided authority which 
results from a constable being under the orders of the Chief Constable but 
subject to the Watch Committee for purposes of discipline is very un- 
desirable ; and we are strongly of opinion that the public discussion of the 
delinquencies of individual constables before'the Watch Committee or the 
Town Councll is prejudicial to discipline. If such matters are dealt with 
by. an elected Committee there is risk of members of the Committee being 
canvassed by or on behalf of the constable concerned, or their being 
influenced by personal matters which have arisen between themselves 
‘and the police. Though the risk of irregularities will be greater in the 
small boroughs than in the large city forces, the principal objections are 
inherent in the system, and we recommend that, subject to... 
‘aright of appeal against dismissal, disciplinary authority over all lower 
tanks should be vested in the Chief Constables in the borough forces in 
England and Wales, as well as in the county forces and all forces in 
Scotland. 


Another fear that was expressed generally by the witnesses of 
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the Police Federation and other witnesses was that men who have 
joined borough forces because they wish to serve in a particular 
town, or who have purchased (or are purchasing) houses in the 
expectation that the whole of their service would be spent ina 
particular district, might become subject to arbitrary removal 
in the event of amalgamation. Generally speaking, this fear— 
although a very natural and even proper one—does not appear 
to be based on inherent probabilities. Chief constables are not 
likely to embark on a policy of removing men arbitrarily from one 
locality to another for the mere sake of removing them. A man 
who has spent many years in a town force has acquired skill ina 
largely different type of duties from those required in a rural area, 
and such skill takes time to acquire. He is acquainted with 
traffic control, and with any local by-laws that may be peculiar 
to that town, besides knowing the town and its people. To place 
him in a village would be to entail his learning a different set of 
duties under different conditions and surroundings, and acquiring 
the necessary knowledge to administer the duties which fall toa 
rural constable—under the Diseases of Animals Act, to mention 
only one branch. Therefore, removals of that character are 
inherently improbable—at any rate, on a large or wanton scale. 
These men have another claim to consideration if any serious 
danger existed: in many cases their families have had, or are 
having, an education suitable for a town career, and it is easier to 
find jobs in the towns for young people than it is in the country. 
The Select Committee have with much wisdom recommended 
that these. town constables should be safeguarded in such 
matters. 

A point which loomed largely before the Select Committee, 
although it scarcely came within their terms of reference, was the 
dissatisfaction amongst all ranks in the police service which is 
caused by the appointment of persons without previous police 
experience as chief constables. Such appointments in the past 
have been more characteristic of the county than the borough 
forces. The Police Regulations, if observed, now deal adequately 
with the point ; but the Select Committee expressed the opinion 
that, unless the spirit of those regulations is adhered to in the 
future more strictly than it appears to have been in the past, the 
advantages to be gained from their general recommendations will 
in some degree be counterbalanced by the dissatisfaction in the 
service. Put baldly, there were complaints in the course of the 
evidence of the practice in the counties of appointing retired naval 
and military officers to the position of chief constable, and much 
evidence of a conflicting character was heard as to the suitability 
ofthese gentlemen. People are never so virtuous as when attack- 
ing nepotism! The Select Committee went on to recommend, in 
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order that there may be an adequate supply of candidates from 
the police forces with proper qualifications for the higher posts 
within the service, that steps should be taken to organise the 
discovery of administrative capacity within the service by the 
selection and training of suitable men. Evidently the Select 
Committee are not blind to the advantages of securing chief 
constables who have become accustomed to the habit of com- 
mand ; but they desire to ensure that before they command in 
the police forces they shall first have had police training. It 
would not be surprising if the Home Office welcomes this recom- 
mendation as strengthening its hands, for training for the higher 
positions has been one of the department’s problems for some time 
past. The difficulty has been to secure the necessary funds ; and 
the excellent idea of establishirg a training college has had to be 
postponed indefinitely on financial grounds. 

So inconclusive have been the findings of the Select Committee 
on ‘merger ’ that the Home Secretary will probably not think it 
worth while embarking on legislation on that subject until he also 
has before him the recommendations of the projected Depart- 
mental Committee. He will then be in a position to frame an 
omnibus Bill embodying the approved recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee, and at the same time deal with the 
‘merger ’ problem from the point of view of police administration 
asawhole. It is abundantly clear that the time is ripe, and even 
over-ripe, for reconditioning the framework of our police services 
on comprehensive lines, so as to free them from any shackles 
which may be found to impede them in waging a ruthless warfare 
on the denizens of the under-world. The primary responsibility 
for taking such steps will be the Home Secretary’s ; but, unless 
the passion of the Anglo-Saxon race for enforcing law and order 
has sapped, he can rely upon the whole-hearted backing of the 
nation, both morally and financially, in any measures that he can 
demonstrate are necessary to achieve the end in view. 


H. W. J. STONE. 


Vor. CXII—No. 668 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MEDICAL LANDMARKS OF THE LAST 
TWENTY YEARS 


THE recent centenary of the British Medical Association—in its 
esserice an association of general practitioners—has demon- 
strated once more the immense number of sciences that 
have become germane to modern medicine. The avenues of 
medical research have become so divergent, indeed, and its 
ancillary sciences so numerous, that it has necessarily become 
difficult for the worker in any one of them to criticise results 
obtained in the others. Some of the ablest of our senior 
bacteriologists, for example, would probably be the first to admit 
and lament a comparative ignorance of biochemistry. In their 
student days it simply did not exist as a subject for routine 
instruction. It is not a point that need be laboured, though 
many examples could be quoted. But the result is a natural 
tendency by the experts in any particular branch of medicine 
to exaggerate or minimise the achievements recorded by others, 
of which their knowledge is less intimate—the universal im- 
portance, let us say, of the latest modification in radiological 
or serological technique. Ultimately, however, as the centenary 
meetings have shown, all these research-workers and specialists 
are ranged behind the man at the bedside—the general practi- 
tioner, with his unequalled experience of practical daily-life 
results. Too busy to read very much and certainly to remain 
acquainted with the masses of material thronging the hundred 
special journals, it is he, of all men, who is in the closest living 
touch with the fruits of research as translated into terms of 
human activity. It is he who remains, therefore, the best judge 
as to what is or is not a medical landmark ; and for him it is 
something that, in its particular sphere, means that text-books 
have to be rewritten, and that compels him, for the sake of his 
practice, to turn aside and master it. 

It is an exigent test, and it is all the more remarkable that, 
in so short a period as twenty years, there should have been 
at least five advances in medicine that may reasonably be said 
to have fulfilled these conditions. None of them has been so 
dramatic, perhaps, as a single event, as the coming of anzsthesia 
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or antisepsis, but each has definitely, and by now demonstrably, 
marked an epoch in the treatment of disease. Chronologically, 
though like every medical discovery they have all had an ancestry 
of previous experiment and observation, they are the introduction 
of neosalvarsan in 1912 for the treatment of syphilis ; the modern 
and intensive study and appreciation of vitamins, that may be 
said to have begun at about the same time; the discovery of 
susceptibility tests for diphtheria and scarlet fever in 1913 and 
1924 respectively, and the immunity work upon these and other 
common fevers that has since resulted ; the discovery of insulin 
in the treatment of diabetes in 1922; and the discovery of the 
raw-liver treatment for pernicious anemia in 1927. 

Such has been the harvest of twenty years, though other and 
greater achievements may well be in the womb, and it will perhaps 
be convenient to consider first those that rank more strictly as 
advances in actual treatment. Behind Ehrlich’s introduction in 
1912 of neosalvarsan for the treatment of syphilis there were the 
events of seven previous years. In 1905 Fritz Schaudinn, the 
brilliant son of an East Prussian innkeeper, discovered the 
organism responsible for syphilis, which he termed the Spirocheta 
pallida. A year later August von Wassermann, a Jewish 
professor, who had been a pupil of Koch, the discoverer of the 
tubercle bacillus, and who afterwards became director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Experimental Therapeutics at 
Dahlem, near Berlin, devised the blood test for the presence of 
syphilis that has since made his name a medical household word. 
It is a reaction due to the presence in the blood of a substance 
that has been caused by the infective agent, and it is demonstrable, 
in certain stages of the disease, in practically 100 per cent. of 
cases. Meanwhile Paul Ehrlich, a Jew born in Silesia, was already 
one of the outstanding figures in histological and physiological 
research. By his work on the staining of living tissues, including 
the staining reactions of the tubercle bacillus and his theory of 
immunity, he was known throughout the medical world. And 
when Schaudinn announced the discovery of the organism 
responsible for syphilis, he set himself to the task of devising a 
means of destroying it by mass attack. This was in accordance 
with his belief that there was a specific affinity between different 
organisms and various chemical substances ; and his object was 
to find something sufficiently toxic to kill every spirochete in 
the body by one large injection into the blood stream, which 
should yet be innocuous to the patient. 

It was a difficult and dangerous task to evolve this therapia 
magna sterilisma, but at his 606th attempt he produced an 
arsenical compound, briefly known as salvarsan, that seemed to 
fulfil the purpose. That was in 1910, and its entrance was in 
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the highest degree dramatic. In case after case its injection 
into the veins produced changes that appeared almost miraculous; 
Disfiguring rashes and ulcers, that had hitherto resisted the 
orthodox treatment, or were yielding to it but slowly, vanished 
within a period measurable by hours; and it quickly became 
evident that a new era had opened in the routine treatment of 
syphilis. But salvarsan, or 606, as it was called, had certain 
grave disadvantages. It was difficult to prepare. It was by no 
means fool-proof; and, owing to its toxicity, there were a few 
casualties. Ehrlich therefore set out to discover a modification, 
both simpler to use and less dangerous, and after another 308 
experiments produced in 1912 the preparation known as 914, or 
neosalvarsan. This is a powder that can be dissolved in distilled 
water, and though not so abruptly effective as the original 
salvarsan it was found to be very nearly so, and has become, 
with various slight alterations, the first and most powerful 
weapon against the disease. That it has not fulfilled all Ehrlich’s 
hopes must of course be admitted. Spirochztes that had already 
ensconced themselves in the deeper tissues were not, as it was 
discovered, destroyed at the first assault; and the treatment 
has become longer than was at first thought necessary and is 
usually reinforced by one of the older remedies. But it has 
nevertheless altered the whole aspect of a justly dreaded disease 
as well as revealing many other possibilities in the way of 
intravenous medication. 

If the chief credit for this great advance in the etiology, 
detection, and cure of syphilis must thus be assigned to 
Germany, it is to Canada that we owe the immense boon that 
has been conferred by insulin. Diabetes, as is generally known, 
is a disorder of the bodily functions, whereby the blood becomes 
overloaded with sugar. This is due to an interference with the 
normal mechanism, whereby the sugar absorbed from the food, 
notably the carbohydrates, is no longer converted into its active 
form and stored as glycogen in the liver, where it forms one of the 
chief sources of muscular energy. As a result the body wastes 
and becomes enfeebled, and the unaltered accumulating sugar in 
the blood is associated with toxic products usually leading to 
coma and ultimate death. Though in its less severe forms, and 
especially in more elderly people, it could be held in check by a 
restricted diet, this meant a considerable curtailment both of 
comfort and bodily activity; and in its severer forms, and 
especially in the young, it was generally rapidly fatal. Such 
was the position before the discovery of insulin, the culminating 
triumph of a long series of investigations. It was in 1899 that 
Oscar Minkowsky, a Russian, and Joseph von Mering, a German, 
demonstrated that the responsible organ was the pancreas. 
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They found that total extirpation of this organ in animals 
invariably produced diabetes, while the retention in the body of 
as little as one-fifth of the pancreas was sufficient to prevent it. 
Long before this, the pancreas was known to be the source of 
powerful digestive juices, an external secretion poured into the 
intestine by means of the pancreatic duct. The question there- 
fore arose as to which portion of the organ was associated with 
the alteration and natural absorption of sugar; and in 1916 
Schafer suggested that it was the little congregations of cells 
known as the islands of Langerhans. He deduced in these the 
existence of a specific internal secretion or hormone, to which he 
gave the appropriate name of insulin. 

There then followed a period in which various workers tried 
to isolate this substance, and preparations of pancreas were tried 
unsuccessfully in the treatment of experimental diabetes. Ulti- 
mately this ill-success was attributed to the action of the other 
powerful digestive secretions of the pancreas, which destroyed 
the hormone, if indeed it existed, in the islands of Langerhans. 
Meanwhile it had been observed that, after ligature of the 
pancreatic duct, while the rest of the pancreas. quickly 
degenerated, the islands .of Langerhans remained apparently 
unaffected. And it was a young Canadian, F. G. Banting, who 
first suggested that this phenomenon might be utilised in the 
isolation of the desired hormone or internal secretion. If time 
were given for the rest of the pancreas to degenerate, the contents 
of the still intact islands of Langerhans might thus, he thought, 
be successfully isolated. Banting, a young graduate of Toronto 
University, who was only qualified in 1916 and won his Military 
Cross in the war, had drifted into research from a general medical 
practice in London, Ontario. He was largely inspired by the 
work and teaching of J. J. R. McLeod, now Regius Professor of 
Physiology at the University of Aberdeen, but then Professor of 
Physiology at Toronto; and it was in association with C. H. 
Best, J. B. Collip, Campbell, Fletcher, and other workers that 
he carried through the series of investigations destined to save 
so many lives. Obtaining insulin by the means he had so 
brilliantly divined, he was able, by injecting it into a dog suffer- 
ing from diabetes, to keep the animal alive and well for a 
period of seventy days. The experiment was repeated. Other 
dogs were kept alive and in health for indefinite periods ; and 
finally a boy suffering from severe diabetes was treated with a 
similar result. 

Banting and his fellow-workers thus felt themselves justified 
in making a definite announcement, and in 1922 insulin was 
ushered into the world of medicine. From the very beginning 
there was no doubt as to its supreme importance. Observers 
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everywhere quickly confirmed its value to their own patients, 
It enabled them to eat food previously forbidden with no ill effect 
upon their blood-sugar and with an immediate and immense 
access of general comfort, well-being, and energy. Though it 
did not cure them, it provided them from outside with the vital 
agent lacking in themselves, and by its means they were not only 
saved from death but restored to a life of comparatively normal 
activity. There remained the problem, of course, of its manu- 
facture ; and the original slow and cumbrous method of obtaining 
it has since been replaced—again chiefly thanks to the work of 
Banting, Collip, and their group of Canadian colleagues—by a 
successful method of extraction with alcohol. Based upon its 
reaction upon the ‘blood-sugar of a rabbit under constant con- 
ditions of size and diet, a standardised unit has been set up ; and 
this has been co-related, as the result of further research, with a 
definite amount in weight of powdered insulin. 

No less remarkable, though in a more restricted field, has 
been the discovery of the action of raw liver tissue upon the 
condition known as pernicious anemia. This discovery, too, 
has come from America, but from workers in the United States, 
and its triumph has been as instantly and generally confirmed 
as that of insulin in diabetes. Though pernicious anemia, as 
it is called, had been previously observed and described, it was 
Dr. Addison, of Guy’s Hospital, who may be said to have put it 
on the medical map in the year 1849. Later it was described again 
independently by Professor Biermer, of Zurich, who labelled it 
with its present name, but regarded it rather as a condition 
associated with several diseases than a disease in itself. When 
Ehrlich’s work, however, on the staining of vital tissues opened 
up new fields in the microscopy of blood conditions, it was dis- 
covered that Addison had been right. The blood-picture of 
pernicious anemia was entirely characteristic and differed in 
essential particulars from that of other anemias. Briefly it was 
a picture that showed a reduction of the normal number of red 
blood corpuscles—from four and a half to five millions in a cubic 
millimetre—to a million or even less, and the presence in the blood 
stream of a large number of immature and ineffective red blood 
corpuscles in every stage of development. Patients suffering 
from the disease exhibited, as a consequence of this, extreme and 
growing pallor and debility ; and although it was a malady of 
remissions, it inevitably terminated in the patient’s death. 
Whether this was due, as many observers believed, to an excessive 
destruction of the red corpuscles, or to some interference with their 
normal manufacture, was a debatable and undecided point. 

It was clear, at any rate, that although there were many 
lines of treatment, none was permanently effective; and the 
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observations that have led to the triumphs secured by the liver 
diet: were originally made in another connexion. In 1920 and 
the following years G. H. Whipple, of the University of Rochester, 
US.A., was working with colleagues on the effect of various 
foodstuffs upon the recovery of dogs after severe losses of blood. 
And in their restoration to health from this secondary or accidental 
anemia, they had shown the ingestion of raw beef and liver to 
be particularly effective. This and similar work by other 
American observers led G. P. Minot and W. P. Murphy, work- 
ing at Boston under the auspices of Harvard University, to 
try the effect of raw liver upon certain cases of pernicious 
anemia. The results were immediate and astonishing, and they 
were able to report in 1917 upon 125 cases of typical pernicious 
anemia treated over periods extending from three months to 
three years. Where there had been no intercurrent complications 
they had met with constant and uniform success. As the result 
of administering half a pound of raw, or very lightly cooked, 
liver a day they found that they could raise the number of 
corpuscles per cubic millimetre, in their worst cases, from one 
and a half millions to nearly three and a half millions in an average 
period of a month, and that by the end of from four to six months 
the normal number was reached. and could be maintained. 
Concurrently with this, their patients gained colour and strength 
and were able to resume their ordinary everyday lives. 

The work of Minot and Murphy has also thrown fresh light 
on the basic character of the disease, which now seems clearly 
to be a matter of the abnormal production rather than excessive 
destruction of red blood corpuscles. And it has become evident 
that, whether it originates there or not, the liver contains a 
substance that controls their normal manufacture. This has been 
confirmed by the work of their colleague E. J. Cohn, who has 
successfully isolated a liver fraction, soluble in water and able 
to produce the same results, if not quite so effectively, as the 
whole liver itself. The exact chemical or biological nature of 
this has not yet been determined. But for practical purposes 
the Minot-Murphy diet has established itself all over the world. 
As is the case with insulin, it is not a cure in the strict sense of 
the word. But it gives the sufferer the normal and necessary 
agent that his own tissues lack, and its advent has already been 
reflected in the mortality tables. 

So much for advances in definite treatment that the last 
twenty years have witnessed ; and the other two landmarks may 
be more particularly assigned, perhaps, to the no less important 
sphere of prevention. Of these the discovery of the substances 
known as vitamins is undoubtedly by far the most widely known, 
and it would be impossible to enumerate here, let alone describe, 
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the vast number of experiments that have established our 
knowledge of them. That certain diseases could be influenced 
by particular foodstuffs had, of course, already long been known, 
Experience had shown, for instance, that scurvy could be 
prevented or cured by the addition of fruits and green vegetables 
to the diet of sailors and explorers—a precaution, as it is 
interesting to remember, advised by Gilbert the Englishman, 
one of the two English physicians mentioned by name in the 
prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. But probably the 
immediate source of the recent great advance in our knowledge 
of the relationships of diet to what are known as the deficiency 
diseases were the investigations begun at the end of the last 
century into the disease known as beri-beri. 

This is a condition peculiarly associated with the rice-eating 
peoples of the East, its principal features being an extreme 
languor and debility, accompanied by an affection of the nerves 
known as polyneuritis, and sometimes by paralysis and dropsy. 
Thanks to the observations of such early investigators as Professor 
Christian Eijkman, of Amsterdam, it was eventually discovered 
that the disease only occurred when polished rice—rice deprived 
of its natural coverings—was the staple diet. And, like not a 
few of outstanding medical discoveries, it was due, in the first 
instance, to a rather amusing accident. Eijkman had been sent 
out as a young man on a Dutch commission to study beri-beri, 
which was then assumed to be probably of a bacterial origin. 
After the return of the commission, he remained in Batavia as 
the director of a laboratory, and needing some fowls for an 
investigation, he found it economical to feed them on scraps of 
food discarded from the wards of the hospital to which he was 
attached. These scraps consisted chiefly of polished rice, and 
presently the fowls developed a condition of local paralysis and 
neuritis. The director of the hospital became annoyed and 
forbade the further use of hospital scraps, whereupon the fowls 
recovered and their successors remained healthy, and ultimately 
Eijkman identified the condition from which they had suffered 
with that of beri-beri in human beings. 

It was later found that upon a diet of whole rice this never 
appeared, and that patients suffering from it immediately began 
to improve when whole rice was substituted for the decorticised 
rice upon which they had previously been existing. And it was 
by such a substitution that Takaki succeeded in abolishing 
beri-beri—formerly one of its chief scourges—from the Japanese 
navy. The underlying reason for this, however, was not under- 
stood. Eijkman at first believed that the disease must be due 
to some poison in the polished rice, of which the natural antidote 
was contained in the husk. But in 1911 Casimir Funk, working 
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at the Lister Institute, showed that the symptoms of beri-beri 
could also be produced upon an artificial diet of pure carbo- 
hydrates in which rice was not included. It was not the presence, 
therefore, of a poison, but the absence of some vital factor, that 
appeared to be responsible ; and soon afterwards he succeeded 
in making an extract from rice coverings that was able to correct 
the condition. Though it evidently contained the specific factor, 
this extract was afterwards shown to be a mixture of substances. 
But Funk was the coiner of the word ‘vitamine’—the ¢ was 
subsequently dropped—which thus made its entrance into the 
medical world just twenty years ago. 

Meanwhile a large number of new observations were being 
made upon the effects of artificial and restricted diets—a work 
in which Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, who shared with 
Christian Eijkman in 1929 the Nobel prize for medicine, was one 
of the chief pioneers in this country. Thanks to the researches 
of such workers as the Mellanbys at Sheffield, Professor Plimmer, 
Colonel Robert McCarrison of the Pasteur Institute at Coonor, 
in South India; Dr. Bourdillon of the National Institute of 
Medical Research, Professor Windaus of Géttingen, and many 
others, at least six of these specific vital factors, or vitamins, are 
now known to exist. For the sake of convenience they have 
been given an alphabetical nomenclature, and already a great 
deal has been learned about them. Vitamin A, from which 
vitamin D was disentangled about ten years ago, is typically 
found in cod-liver oil and other fish oils, in butter and cheese, 
the yolks of eggs, and in a lesser degree in green vegetables. It 
has become known as the anti-infective vitamin, and Colonel 
McCarrison has recently shown that it is particularly associated 
with the functional health of the superficial cells of the body, 
both within and without. Thus colonies of rats fed upon a diet 
from which this vitamin was absent were not only peculiarly 
liable to bacterial invasions, but developed enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids and, in some cases, gastric ulcers. Chemical research 
has also proved it to be closely associated with carotene, which 
appears to become its precursor in the human body. 

Vitamins Bz and Bz are the anti-neuritic or anti-beri-beri 
and anti-pellagra vitamins respectively, pellagra being charac- 
teristically a southern European disease, associated with severe 
indigestion and skin changes. They are typically to be found 
in yeast, the germ of cereals, and to a lesser degree in the yolks 
of eggs and fresh fruit and vegetables. Their chemical composi- 
tion and closest chemical affinities are not yet known. Vitamin 
C is the anti-scurvy vitamin and exists in fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and. most abundantly in the juice of oranges and 
lemons. Though it has not yet been definitely isolated, work 
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on its composition, undertaken in Scandinavia, is said to have 
very nearly, if not actually, solved the problem. 

Vitamin D, which, like vitamin A, is most richly to be Soni 
in cod-liver oil and other fish oils, is peculiarly associated with 
healthy growth, and especially with that of the bones and teeth; 
It is the anti-rickets vitamin, and it seems probable that its 
artificial synthesis has now been achieved. About four years 
ago it was discovered that there was a constituent in the above 
group of food substances which could be converted into vitamin D 
by the action of sunlight or ultra-violet rays. This constituent, 
apparently the precursor of the vitamin, was identified almost 
concurrently by Windaus in Germany and Rosenheim and 
Webster in England as ergosterol. Further work upon this by 
Dr. Bourdillon and his colleagues and Professor Windaus in 
Germany has now led to a second simultaneous discovery of 
what appears to be the vitamin itself, a dinitro-benzoate, to 
which in this country the name of calciferol has been —— 
given. 

Vitamin E, of whose chemical composition very little i is at 
present known, appears to be associated with the reproductive 
function, and is chiefly contained in olive oil, peanut oil, and 
the oil expressed from wheat germ. But it isan important fact 


to note that all these vitamins have been shown to be contained. 


in milk. 

As a result of this whole body of achievement food purveyors 
and manufacturers all over the world have been compelled to 
examine and revise their methods, and it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the potential effects of this upon the general future 
health of the human race. 

Finally there is the work that the last twenty years have 
witnessed upon the common infectious fevers of childhood, notably 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles. The bacillus of diphtheria 
has now become, of course, a relatively old discovery, and the 
antitoxin treatment, which has for many years been based upon 
it, has revolutionised the treatment and immensely reduced the 
mortality of this once dreaded and often fatal disease. In 1913; 
however, a test was devised by Professor Bela Schick, of Vienna, 
which has enabled the susceptibility to diphtheria to be gauged 
beforehand. A minute amount of the diphtheria toxin is injected 
under the skin, and in susceptible subjects a small and harmless 
local reaction becomes apparent within a few days. So extensive 
has been the work done upon this test that certain conclusions 
may now be accepted. Up to the age of six months most infants 
are naturally immune from the disease. From six months to five’ 
years 90 per cent. of children become susceptible. But from the 


age of five this percentage progressively declines as adult life is 
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approached, probably owing to an unconscious immunity having 
been acquired by small and unrecognised infections of the bacillus. 
Thanks to the Schick test, it has now become possible, by means 
of injecting a small quantity of diphtheria toxin, deprived of its 
virulence by the addition of formalin, to stimulate the production 
of antibodies in the blood-stream, and thus to confer an active 
and probably permanent immunity against the disease itself. 
In large institutions where children are living together this 

entive measure has already proved its value, and there can 
be no doubt of its large, if not routine, extension in years to 
come. 

With regard to scarlet fever, the last twenty years have seen 
asimilar advance. Its causal agent that so long baffled discovery 
is now definitely regarded as being a specific hemolytic strepto- 
coccus, and founded upon this, a test was introduced in 1924 by 
two American investigators, Drs. George and Gladys Dick, 
comparable with the Schick test in diphtheria. Here again a 
minute dose of diluted scarlet fever toxin is injected into the skin, 
and is followed in susceptible cases by a brief but quite recognis- 
able local reaction. As in the case of diphtheria, observations 
with this test have shown that the majority of children over the 
age of six months are susceptible to scarlet fever, the percentage 
declining as adult life is reached. Thanks to the researches of 
the Dicks and others, immunising doses of scarlet fever toxin 
can now be given as a preventive measure. Four or five such 
doses are injected at weekly intervals, and in the majority of 
cases it has been found that immunity is complete at the end of a 
month and is of many years’ duration. Indeed, it was found in 
Dairen, where such active immunisation has been extensively 
practised, that the incidence of scarlet fever cases fell from 43 
per 1000 in 1925 to I per 1000 in 1930. 

More recent still is the similar and very promising work that 
has been made upon measles. In this case the causal agent has 
not yet been established, and therefore susceptibility tests, based 
upon a toxin derived from it, have not become possible. But 
it has been shown by experiment that the blood-serum of con- 
valescent patients, when injected with suitable precautions, has 
been able to confer a passive immunity lasting for several weeks. 
The importance of this in schools and hospitals where an outbreak 
may have occurred need not be stressed ; and in a recent series 
of 625 cases, quoted by Drs. Nabarro and Signy, of the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, it was found that 613 
were completely protected, and in only one of the cases in which 
measles subsequently developed was the attack at all severe. 
These findings were confirmed in another and independent series 
observed by Dr. W. Gunn, of the Park Fever Hospital, Lewisham, 
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who was able to report complete protection in 95 per cent. of 
his cases. 

Though this work on the common fevers of childhood has not 
yet reached the stage of general domestic application, there can 
be little doubt that this will eventually follow ; and since there 
lies in it the promise of relegating to the past what are now 
usually accepted as inevitable visitations, it seems fairly entitled 
to rank amongst the landmarks registered by medicine during 
the years under review. 

H. H. BASHForD. 
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Ever since 1862, when the Archzological Survey of India was 
first instituted, excavations carried out in all parts of India had 
revealed a continuous and progressive civilisation of which the 
earliest structural monuments could be assigned to the Mauryan 
period—+.c., the middle of the third century B.c. It was, however, 
obvious that long before this a highly developed and flourish- 
ing civilisation must have existed for hundreds of years, though 
of the monuments erected during that period no example had 
survived, save, perhaps, the cyclopean walls of the old city of 
Rajagriha, a city reputed to have been abandoned by King 
Bimbisara, the contemporary of the Buddha. Nothing whatever 
had been recovered which could, even with probability, be 
referred to the Vedic Age, which was believed to have resulted 
from the Aryan conquest of about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. This strange scarcity of material evidence of 
the Vedic culture after sixty years of archzological research was 
believed to be due to the custom of building in wood, as well as 
to the destructive Indian climate, which, assisted by the ravages 
of white ants, obliterates everything of a perishable nature. Of 
the possible existence of structural remains of the pre-Aryan 
period no idea had been entertained, as it had always been sup- 
posed that the pre-Aryan peoples of India were black-skinned, 
flat-nosed barbarians on an altogether lower plane of civilisation 
than their Aryan conquerors, and that, in its simplest terms, 
‘the earliest history of India was the story of the struggle between 
two widely different types of civilisation, an unequal contest 
between metal and stone.’ ; 
Until the year 1922 there was nothing to disturb this belief, 
as all archeological material in India, with one exception, fell 
into place in one long chain of development, and it was rarely 
that jewellery, sculpture, and even bricks, could not be assigned 
with certainty to the Mauryan, Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian, 
Kushan, Gupta, or succeeding periods. Those exceptional 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. Edited by Sir John Marshall, late 
Director-General of Archeology in India. Three volumes. (Arthur Probsthain, 
£12 12s. net.) 
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antiquities to which no place could be allotted came from a 
series of mounds at Harappa, in the Montgomery district of the 
Punjab. They consisted of seals bearing a pictographic script, 
earthenware goblets and beakers of special form, curious large 
stone rings, and bricks of a size for which no place could be found 
in the long and well-documented series from Mauryan to Mughal 
times. Specimens of these curious seals had been recovered as 
long ago as 1872 ; General Sir Alexander Cunningham published 
several specimens in 1875, and the late Dr. J. F. Fleet wrote a 
short note on them in 1912,” but their purpose, import, and place 
in Indian archeology remained enigmatical until 1922. In that 
year Mr. Banerji, of the Archeological Survey of India, excavating 
around a Buddhist stupa crowning the highest of a group of 
mounds at Mohenjo-daro, in the Larkana district of Sind, came by 
chance upon several of these so-called ‘ Harappa seals.’ As it 
happened, excavation of the Harappa site had been started in the 
previous year, and sufficient had been revealed to demonstrate 
that its remains, including its characteristic seals, were referable 
to the Chalcolithic Age. Mr. Banerji’s opportune discovery made 
it plain that this civilisation was not isolated at Harappa, but 
had been widespread in the Indus valley, since Mohenjo-daro is 
situated some 400 miles distant to the south-west. The import- 
ance of these discoveries was immediately recognised, and the 
Mohenjo-daro site has since 1923 been subjected to continuous 
excavation by a succession of archeological officers under the 
direction of Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archeology 
in India, and the results of their researches from 1923-7 have 
just appeared in three monumental volumes. 

Mohenjo-daro, ‘ The Mound of the Dead,’ is situated 25 miles 
from Larkana, its precise position being 27° 19’ N. by 68° 8’ E. 
The mounds which hide the remains of an ancient city are con- 
spicuous from afar, the highest rising 70 feet above the plain. 
Although the actual area marked by mounds is now no more 
than 240 acres, there is little doubt that outlying and lower parts 
of the city lie buried deep in the alluvium deposited by the Indus 
during the last 4000 years. Floods, erosion, and the extreme 
aridity of the climate have all contributed to the denudation of 
the mounds, furrowing their sides and widening and deepening the 
depressions marking the ancient streets. The mounds present a 
most desolate and unprepossessing appearance, as does also the 
adjacent plain, which is white with salt and sustains little beside 
dwarf tamarisk, babul, and tussocks of coarse grass. The excava- 
tions reveal that the city was intersected by wide, straight 
thoroughfares, oriented to the cardinal points. One, 35 feet wide, 
has been traced for a third of a mile, and can accommodate with 

2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1912. 
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easé a double line of ‘bullock carts, as well as animal traffic and 
foot'passengers. On either side of the streets rose blocks of well- 
planned: buildings, of which no less than seven strata have been 
already revealed. All these structures, of well-burnt rectangular 
bricks laid in mud or in mud and gypsum mortar, fall into three 
main classes—dwelling-houses, buildings of uncertain purpose, 
and public baths. In all cases the basis of planning was the 
open, courtyard encompassed by chambers, the more pretentious 
structures having a succession: of courtyards. Most buildings 
of any size had private wells admirably constructed of wedge- 
shaped bricks. Two very noticeable features are the bathrooms 
and the drains. The former are invariably carefully paved, and 
usually have connexion with the street drainage system. Hori- 
zontal drains are generally of brick, but vertical ones are of 
terra-cotta pipes with closely fitting spigot and faucet joints 
protected by brickwork or built into walls. The terra-cotta pipes 
bear a close resemblance to those recovered in Crete. Doorways 
and windows were probably spanned by flat wooden lintels, but 
corbelled arches may have been used, for these are not uncommon 
as the covering of drains. No example of a true arch has been 
found. Rubbish chutes constructed in the thickness of the walls 
were Sometimes provided with a bin on. the outside for clearance 
by scavengers from the street. Although so much attention was 
paid to conservancy, it is remarkable that the street drains merely 
discharged into brick cesspits in the open thoroughfares. 

But by far the most astonishing of all the buildings unearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro is the Great Bath, which appears to have been 
part of a vast hydropathic establishment. In the centre is an 
open quadrangle with verandahs on the four sides and behind 
these various galleries and rooms. A large swimming bath 
39 feet by 23 feet, sunk 8 feet below the pavement and with a 
flight of steps at either end, occupied the centre of the quadrangle. 
The bath was filled from a well in one of the chambers, waste 
water passing off through a covered drain, of which the corbelled 
toof is over 6 feet in height. In the construction of this tank 
every possible precaution was taken to render it at once stable 
and watertight, the lining being of finely dressed brick laid in 
gypsum mortar to a depth of several feet. Backing this was a 
course of bitumen an inch in thickness, then another brick wall, 
behind which was a packing of sun-dried brick and then the very 
thick and solid brick outer walls of the structure. The effective- 
ness of this mode of construction is apparent from the present 
condition of the tank, which even after the lapse of some 5000 
years is wonderfully preserved, Of the elevations of these 
buildings and the treatment of the fagades nothing is known, for 
the walls are entirely unrelieved by mouldings or string-courses. 
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Carved woodwork may have relieved the bareness, but nothing 
of this has been preserved and no moulded or carved bricks have 
been recovered. Roofs were in all probability flat and carried 
on stout timbers supporting planking or matting covered with 
beaten earth. A sealing from Harappa portrays a structure with 
verandah, portico, and pinnacles, but on too small a scale to 
throw any real light upon the question. 

Valuable as is the evidence afforded by the structural remains, 
the light thrown upon this culture by the antiquities recovered 
in their clearance is still more important. These include picto- 
graphic seals, pottery, statuary, figurines, household utensils, 
copper tools, weapons and vessels, personal ornaments, games and 
toys. From these it is plain that the Indus people were acquainted 
with gold, silver, lead, and tin, though the last has been found 
only as an alloy of copper. No iron has been recovered, and as 
flake knives of chert were still in use and copper was the metal 
from which weapons were made, this culture is designated 
Chalcolithic. Nevertheless, none of the stone objects from 
Mohenjo-daro, whether dishes, bowls or weights, can be regarded 
as typical artifacts of a Stone or Chalcolithic Age, and it would 
have been impossible to determine their age but for the circum- 
stances in which they were recovered. Weapons comprised axes, 
spears, daggers, bows, arrows and maces, but of defensive armour 
there is no trace. The spear heads are noticeably primitive in 
form, thin and broad in the blade, and lacking a strengthening 
midrib, and with a tang instead of a socket. Very few copper 
arrow heads have been found, and of stone arrow heads not a 
single specimen. Though copper was used for domestic utensils, 
household needs were generally met by pottery. This is of 
excellent quality, wheel-made, well-fired, and generally plain, 
though painted ware is not uncommon. In the latter case the 
designs are in black on a dark red slip, and this characteristic 
Indus ware is of a type readily distinguishable from other black 
and red painted pottery from Baluchistan and adjacent areas. 
Neither in form nor in decoration is this painted ware at all 
striking. Nevertheless, its uninspired and routine character is 
not due to primitiveness, but to countless repetitions of stereo- 
typed motives, as is proved by the fact that potsherds from all 
the seven strata display such uniformity as to defy discrimina- 
tion. Other articles of earthenware are spindle whorls, toys, 
and figurines. Among the toys are rattles, whistles, animal and 
human figures, birds, and little carts. Some of the animal toys 
have movable heads; others had been fitted to rods like the 
familiar ‘ monkey on a stick.’ Whistles sometimes took the form 
of birds, and toy oxen were yoked to little clay carts. The latter 
are among the earliest representations of wheeled vehicles. It is 
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eurious to note the entire absence of any objects which can 
definitely be stated to be lamps, and nothing at all resembling 
the Indian chiragh, the commonest object recovered at all historic 
sites in India, has come to light. The Emperor Babar’s bitter 
complaint against Hindustan and its inhabitants, ‘ They have no 
candles or torches—never a candlestick,’ inevitably suggests 
itself, though possibly with injustice in the case of the Indus 
people ; and equally surprising, seeing that Mohenjo-daro lies in 
a river valley and, even now, only a few miles from the Indus, 
is the absence of all representations of boats. Wooden models 
would naturally have disappeared in the damp and saline soil, 
but terra-cotta, ivory, faience or metal models might have been 
expected, or, at least, representations on the seals and painted 
pottery. 

That spinning and weaving were common is evident, from the 
numerous spindle whorls of terra-cotta and faience found in 
houses of all classes. A few minute scraps of cloth found adhering 
to a silver vase proved on expert examination to be cotton, 
resembling the coarser varieties of present-day Indian cotton. 
This disposes of the idea that the fine Indian cotton known to the 
Babylonians as sindhu and to the Greeks as sindon was a product 
of the cotton tree and not a true cotton. So few statues have 
been recovered that we are ill-informed as to the dress of the 
inhabitants, but males apparently wore a long shawl which left 
the right shoulder bare. Some of the terra-cotta figurines and a 
bronze figure of a dancing girl depict both males and females as 
entirely naked, but it would be as unsafe to assume from this that 
nudity was general in the Indus period, as it would be to draw a 
similar conclusion for the Sunga and Kushan periods from the 
female figures on the Buddhist railing pillars of Bodh Gaya and 
Mathura. On the question of personal ornaments we are better 
informed. These were freely worn by all classes, and beautiful 
specimens of necklaces, armlets, fillets, girdles, earrings and 
anklets have been recovered in gold, silver, faience, ivory and 
semi-precious stones, indicating a high level of craftsmanship. 
Precisely similar ornaments, but in shell, bone, copper, and 
terra-cotta, were worn by the poorer classes and have been 
tecovered in considerable numbers. 

Agriculture appears to have been largely practised, both 
barley and wheat being grown, the near presence of the great 
river facilitating irrigation and transport. Whether the hoe had 
been replaced by the plough is not known.: From the skeletal 
Temains, terra-cotta figurines and animals engraved on seals, and 
copper tablets, it may be inferred that the Indus people had 
domesticated the humped and short-horned bulls, buffalo, pig, 
sheep, dog, elephant, and camel. No remains of the horse, which 
» Vor. CXII—No. 668 it 
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can be assigned with certainty to the prehistoric period, have 
been found, the wheeled vehicles being drawn by oxen. To what 
pitch of excellence these humped bulls had been bred is proved 
by engravings of them on certain of the seals. It is doubtful 
whether finer animals are to be found in India to-day. Wild 
animals known to these people include the tiger, rhinoceros, deer,. 
the gaur or Indian bison, monkey, bear, and hare. ‘That trade 
~was organised, and the sale of at least the more precious substances 
carefully regulated, is indicated by the Indus weights, of which 
numerous examples have been recovered. Nearly all the small 
ones are cubes of polished chert, the larger being made of other 
stones, and generally conical in form. Careful examination has 
revealed that the ratio of the Indus weights is at first binary, but 
subsequently decimal—namely, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64; 160, 200, 
320, 640, 1600. The most frequently recurring weight with a 
ratio of 16 has a mean value of 13°71 gm., which bears no relation 
to either the light Babylonian or the heavy Assyrian shekel. 
But the most characteristic antiquities associated with the 
Indus culture are the engraved press seals. These generally 
depict in intaglio an animal in profile with a line of pictographs 
above. On the majority of the seals the animal is apparently a 
single-horned creature, in front of which is a curious standard-like 
object. On other seals appear the humped bull, short-horn bull, 
buffalo, tiger, rhinoceros, elephant, crocodile, and occasionally 
mythological composite creatures, but these always without the 
curious standard which accompanies the ‘ unicorn,’ and which 
is, in all likelihood, a cult object. Although designated ‘ seals,’ 
their purport is still uncertain, and so far not a single true sealing 
of any of them on unbaked clay has been found at Mohenjo-daro. 
The only seal impressions recovered there are on baked clay or 
faience, and it is suggested that these sealings may have served 
as amulets. Nevertheless, a clay sealing bearing the figure of a 
bull and a line of pictographs, obviously an impression from an 
Indus seal, has been found at Djoka (Umma), in Babylonia, the 
back of this bearing the impression of what has been taken to be 
the woven covering of some bale. This impression on the reverse 
may, however, be due, not to any woven material, but to the 
impression of a seal with a device of small squares, several 
specimens of which have been found at Mohenjo-daro. In short, 
this clay sealing may bear impressions of two Indus seals and 
have left India in that form unattached to any merchandise. 
But important as are these seals as evidence of the artistic 
achievements of the Indus people and for the light they throw 
upon the fauna knewn to them, their supreme interest lies in the 
pictographic scrip., which remains at present enigmatical and 
inscrutable. Though nothing of this script has so far been read, 
it has been subjected to expert examination by Professor S. 
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Langdon, Mr. Sidney Smith, and Mr. J.C. Gadd, Of the signs 
in general, it may be stated that they are pictographic and have 
not been. worn down by use to conventional summaries like the 
Egyptian hieratic or Babylonian cuneiform. This may be due ~ 
in part to the material (steatite) upon which they are usually 
engraved. The signs are probably syllabic with the admixture of 
some ideograms and, perhaps, determinatives. Extensive use is 
made in the script of modification and combination of signs. It 
has been suggested that the inscriptions are personal names, but 
in any case it does not appear that any connexion exists between 
the inscription and the animal depicted below it. Professor 
Langdon is of opinion that the early Indian alphabet known as 
the Brahmi Script is derived from this ancient pictographic 
writing, and also that there is.a definite connexion between the 
most archaic Sumerian script and the Indus pictographs. The 
other two scholars, however, find nothing to confirm their faith 
in any direct connexion between the writing of Sumer and that of 
the Indus valley. They, like Professor Langdon, have prepared a 
list of signs which should prove of great assistance to future 
workers in this field of research, when once the clue to their 
decipherment is found. Indus seals having been recovered in 
Mesopotamia, the hope for this clue seems to rest upon the 
finding in that country of a bilingual record. All three scholars 
agree that the script is to be read from right to left. 

At neither Mohenjo-daro nor Harappa are relics of a religious 
nature at all abundant, and to none of the numerous structures 
can any sacred character be assigned. Indeed, the only material 
evidence on which an idea of the religion of the Indus people can 
be formed consists of the engraved seals, a few sealings, some 
copper tablets and figurines, certain stone rings, and a few stone 
images in the round. Meagre as are these materials, they furnish 
the only authentic and contemporary evidence touching the 
religious beliefs of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Indus valley, 
and are a welcome corrective to the hitherto purely speculative 
conclusions based on later religious texts. In the main the 
religion appears to have been the worship of a Nature or mother 
goddess, along with that ofa malegod. ‘The latter is depicted ona 
seal as three-faced, seated on a low throne in a typical yoga 
attitude and crowned by a pair of horns and a curiously high 
headdress, which together resemble a érisula. On either side of 
this deity are two animals—an elephant and tiger to right, a 
rhinoceros and buffalo to left. Beneath the throne are two deer. 
Now the prince of yogis, no less than the lord of beasts, is Siva, 
and two deer are portrayed on many a medieval image of that 
god. The distinguishing attributes of this Indus deity proclaim 
him at least as the prototype of the historic Siva. If this view be 
accepted, Saivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic 
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Age and is the most ancient living faith in the world. In addition 
to this god and goddess there appears to have been the worship 
of trees and tree divinities and of betylic and phallic stones, 
including the Hinga and yoni. Certain curious objects, seemingly 
of a religious character, whose purpose remains at present con- 
jectural, are the ring-stones, found in large numbers at both 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. They range in size from half an inch 
to 4 feet in diameter, the smaller being of shell, faience, imitation 
cornelian or stone, the larger specimens of stone only. The more 
typical have their upper and lower surfaces undulating. The 
most reasonable explanation of these ring-stones is to be found in 
the magical properties which holed stones from time immemorial 
have been supposed to possess, and in the awe in which they are 
still held in India. Well-known examples of this class of stones 
are the Srigundi stone at Malabar Point, near Bombay, through 
which Sivaji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, 
and the small fissure in the rock at the Gayasira Hill at Gaya, 
looked upon as the yoni of Brahma, by crawling through which 
pilgrims hope to escape rebirth. The ring-stones of Mohenjo-daro 
may well have had a similar significance in the Chalcolithic Age. 
Evidence is not lacking at Mohenjo-daro of zoolatry, and among 
the therianthropic deities or demons is a semi-human, semi- 
bovine creature represented on one of the seals as attacking a 
horned tiger. The close resemblance of this creature to the 
Sumerian Enkidu is worthy of note, but in general all the material 
of a religious character recovered at the Indus sites appears to be 
characteristically Indian, making it clear that iconic and aniconic 
cults then existed side by side, precisely as they do in India 
to-day. 

Little light is thrown upon the religious beliefs by the manner 
of disposal of the dead. At Harappa cemeteries have been 
discovered, revealing two forms of burial—namely, complete 
burials in open ground with deposits of funerary vessels, and 
burials in large urns. The urns already examined have been found 
to contain fractional burials, consisting of a skull and a few other 
bones, but never a complete skeleton. The decoration of these 
funerary urns is extremely interesting. Peculiarly significant are 
three peacocks on one jar, as placed horizontally within the body 
of each bird is a human figute. This suggests that the peacock 
may have been believed to carry the ethereal body of the dead to 
the Abode of Bliss, and may possibly account for the strong 
superstitious feeling for this bird still existing in many parts of 
India. No cemetery has been traced at Mohenjo-daro, though 
one fractional burial has been revealed. Twenty-one skeletons 
have also been found there, but it is doubtful if these are burials in 
the orthodox sense. A group of thirteen skeletons was found in 
one spot and a second group of six in another area. An attempt 
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has been made * to interpret these as a sacrifice of the same nature 
as‘the multiple burials found at Ur, but, in the absence of a prin- 
cipal burial and of grave furniture, human sacrifice is improbable. 
Sir John Marshall considers that these complete and fractional 
burials are in general of late date, and that post-cremation burial 
was the usual method of disposing of the dead during the flourish- 
ing period of the Indus civilisation. The evidence for this is 
largely conjectural and based upon the discovery at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa ‘ of a class of large, wide-mouthed urns . . . con- 
taining a number of smaller vases, bones of small quadrupeds 
birds, or fish, and frequently a variety of other small objects 
such as beads, bangles, terra-cotta figurines and chert flakes 
sometimes mingled with ashes and charcoal.’ After listing all 
the recorded examples, we note that the contents are not constant, 
ashes and charcoal are not invariably present, and in the detailed 
accounts of the excavations there is no mention of charred or 
calcined human bones. Moreover, some of the urns suggested as 
funerary might equally well have served other purposes. One 
buried in a floor and projecting above it seems to have been, 
at least originally, a household store vessel, while another lying 
beneath the mouth of a drain issuing from a iuilding was obviously 
intended to receive the discharge. The heterogeneous contents 
of these urns is not incompatible with their use as rubbish bins. 
The art of this civilisation is disappointing, for the love of 
ornament so characteristic of every manifestation of Indian art 
in the historic period, which had been believed to be due to the 
pre-Aryan stock, is entirely absent. No traces of the decoration 
of the buildings remain, the utensils, implements and weapons 
of every-day life are conspicuously plain, and the designs of the 
painted pottery uninspired and commonplace. It is only on the 
engraved seals, amulets, and other small objects that any art 
worthy of that name has survived. Some of the bulls are indeed 
‘distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling for line 
that has been rarely surpassed in glyptic art,’ but human images 
in the round are surprisingly few and, save a small statuette 
from Harappa, notably archaic and primitive. Sir John Marshall 
is inclined to attribute this Harappa statuette, which, he admits, 
exhibits modelling such as was unknown in the ancient world up 
to the Hellenistic age of Greece, to the prehistoric period, although 
conscious that archeologists will probably take another view. 
It is, moreover, contended that an artist capable of engraving on 
the seals the magnificent bulls referred to above would have little 
difficulty in carving the statuette. The achievements of ancient 
art in human sculpture do not, however, support this contention. 
Writing apropos of an analogous and seemingly contemporary 
art, Walters remarks: ‘ Mycenean art exhibits its highest levels 
3 Illustrated London News, December 19, 1931. 
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in the minor arts of painting, gem-engraving and metal work; 
sculpture properly so called and architecture were as yet in a 
rudimentary condition.’ The Harappa statuette appears to me 
the work of a sculptor in full possession of an advanced technique, 
and unconnected with the Indus people. 

The researches at present carry the date of Mohenjo-daro no 
further than the fourth millennium B.c., though earlier strata 
still await investigation. This dating rests upon a comparison of 
this culture, as revealed by the monuments and antiquities, with 
those of Elam and Mesopotamia, and upon a variety of objects 
recovered from the Indus, Elamite and Mesopotamian sites, which 
indicate the existence of a lively intercourse between these 
countries at the close of the fourth millennium B.c., when Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were at the height of their prosperity. The 
most important of these objects quoted by Sir John Marshall are 
five seals of characteristic Indus pattern discovered at different 
sites in Elam and Mesopotamia, which, in two cases, must be 
definitely assigned to the pre-Sargonic period, and in no case toa 
later date than the third millennium B.c. And as I write further 
evidence is forthcoming from Ur ; for Mr. C. L. Woolley records # 
the discovery in a grave shaft of the Second Dynasty of Ur of ‘a 
circular seal of grey-brown steatite carved with the figure of a 
bull and an inscription in the Indus Valley Script,’ and continues ; 
‘ If the seal belongs, as it appears to do, to the original filling of 
the shaft, it was put there about 2800 B.c. and it gives an authentic 
starting point for Indian Chronology.’ Though there is evidence 
at Mohenjo-daro of some inferiority in the buildings during the 
later period of its occupation, the antiquities from all the seven 
strata exhibit an astonishing uniformity, bricks, seals, and pottery 
alike defying all efforts to arrange them in typological sequence. 
It is plain, therefore, that at the moment this civilisation reveals 
itself it is fully fledged. 

Evidence as to the authors of this civilisation is scanty. The 
statues of human beings are too few and the figurines too crude 
to warrant any conclusions as to the composition of the population. 
Nevertheless, human remains belonging to twenty-six individuals 
have been recovered at Mohenjo-daro, and all the skeletons save 
one appear to be referable to the Chalcolithic Age, though to its 
later period as represented at Mohenjo-daro. Despite the frag- 
mentary nature of some and the warping of others, it has been 
possible to take measurements of a more or less reliable character 
of twelve of the skulls. These are by no means a homogeneous 
series, four different racial types appearing to be represented— 
namely, the Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, the Mongolian 
branch of the Alpine stock, and the Alpine. Which of these races 
was indigenous in the Indus valley and which the prime author of 

* Illustrated London News, February 13, 1932. 
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this civilisation are questions awaiting solution. Hope for further 
light lies, we believe, in the cemeteries of Harappa, where such 
abundant anthropological material awaits examination, though 
with which of the strata at that site these human remains are 
contemporary has yet to be determined. To me the Harappa 
cemeteries appear early in date, not only because of the manifest 
Sumerian character of the complete burials, but also on account 
of the heraldic designs, so reminiscent of Mesopotamian art, 
appearing on urns containing fractional burials. 

It is plain that the Indus culture is part of that widespread 
Chalcolithic civilisation which has now been traced from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean, and that India was one of 
those areas where civilisation had its beginning. Though no 
claim can be advanced for its recognition as the cradle of mankind, 
it doubtless made its contribution to the common stock of know- 
ledge, and while maintaining its own special character was in- 
fluenced in its turn. The belief that the Vedic civilisation was 
the first worthy of that name which arose in India, and that the 
pre-Aryans must necessarily have been what the Indian jungle 
tribes are to-day, seems to have blinded Indianists to the part 
which the great rivers of India must have played in the history 
of civilisation. The Indus valley, with its warm climate, well- 
watered plains, and its network of waterways providing ready 
means of irrigation, transport, and intercourse, must have 
afforded as favourable a field for human advancement in the 
Neolithic Age as the Nile or Tigris.. Because of a few resemblances 
between certain of the Indus pictographs and a few of the archaic 
signs of the Sumerian syllabary, this culture, when first recognised, 
was designated Indo-Sumerian. With more circumspection it is 
now styled the Indus culture, for it has already been traced as far 
as Rupar, in the Ambala district. Its existence so far west in the 
Punjab renders it highly probable that exploration of the lowest 
strata of ancient sites in the Jumna basin will furnish evidence of 
its extension further eastward in Northern India, for, after all, 
the Ganges valley 5000 years ago offered as favourable a field for 
early man as that of the Indus. 

Be that as it may, surveys in the Indus basin continue to 
reveal more and more Chalcolithic sites, and at Amri, some 80 
miles south of Mohenjo-daro, two culture strata have been dis- 
closed. The upper yielded the typical Mohenjo-daro black and 
red ware, but in the lower, and embedded in the silt of the Indus, 
was recovered an entirely different type of thin painted ware 
akin to pottery from Seistan and Baluchistan, so that even in the 
Indus valley it is by no means certain that the earliest culture is 
that represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 


H. HARGREAVES. 
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O London won’t be London long, 
For ’twill be all pulled down ; 
And I shall sing a funeral song 
O’er that time-honoured town. 


THESE lines, attributed to Dr. Maginn, occur in some verses 
entitled a Lamentation over the Golden Cross, written a little over 
a century ago when that once famous hostelry was demolished in 
connexion with the Strand improvement of 1827. The Golden 
Cross of those days, the days when Dickens brought David 
Copperfield and Steerforth there, and when he himself knew the 
place intimately, stood cheek by jowl with other buildings, 
approximately where the Nelson column now towers aloft ; and 
it was from under the archway leading to its stable-yard that the 
coach bearing Mr. Pickwick issued, and Jingle uttered his famous 
warning to the passengers to take care of their heads, illustrating 
the word by pointing down Whitehall to the spot where a royal 
head had once fallen. Now just as Maginn, or whoever wrote the 
above lines, deplored the passing of a landmark 100 years since, 
so we can to-day apply his words to the disappearance of its 
successor, the Golden Cross which was a feature of the east side 
of Trafalgar Square since Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Tite, the 
architect, designed it in the year 1832. The removal of this 
prominent feature is symptomatic of what is occurring in all 
parts of London, and as we see great structures which we and our 
fathers and grandfathers have known all our lives falling about 
our ears and a new city rising on their ruins, we are, I think, 
inclined to re-echo the mournful refrain that ‘ London won’t be 
London long.’ There are, of course, numbers of reasons for the 
wholesale demolition that to-day confronts us on all sides. There 
is, first and foremost, the requirements of a large and. ever- 
increasing population ; there is the need for more modern con- 
veniences than can be found in buildings set up at a period when 
such things were but in their infancy ; there is the opportunity 
for making money by raising on a spot hitherto covered by a 
relatively small and unremunerative structure a vast pile towering 
to the skies and capable of housing, not a family, but an army ; 
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there is, finally, that restlessness which comes over all nations, as 
it does individuals, at certain periods, and which urges some to 
embark on adventures among bricks as it urges others to embark 
on adventures among beasts. But above all it would seem as if 
after every century some influence were abroad to prick men on 
to the me destruction and reconstruction. For it is a curious 
fact that what is going on now went on during the reign of George 
IV. and William IV., and what occurred then had occurred during 
the earlier years of George II.’s reign ; while if we trace London's 
building development backwards we shall {find that, roughly, 
100 years elapsed between these wholesale efforts to recreate and 
extend the metropolis. 

There is a tendency on the part of many who have not turned 
their attention to the past and what was then going on, to suppose 
that the great building activity now proceeding in London is 
something in the nature of a portent ; and there are, too, those 
who, fond of finding parallels when such seem to possess an 
ominous significance, point to the fact that Rome’s decadence 
largely coincided with Rome’s mania for the erection of stupen- 
dous edifices and the creation of vast and costly dwellings. Like 
all comparisons, such as these are analogous rather in outward 
appearance than in essential fact, and if the downfall of the British 
Empire were merely to be judged by the energy of its architects 
and builders one would, I feel sure, have little to fear for the future. 
But there is, too, a class which whenever something is demolished, 
something to which they have before paid little if any attention,: 
bewail its disappearance and cry out with a lack of discrimination 
as to the value of the loss, which is almost as bad as the attitude 
of that other class which would make a clean sweep of everything 
that bears upon it the impress of antiquity or of an art alien from 
that of its special predilection. In these latter days we have had 
many object-lessons in both directions. We have seen much that 
was unworthy of preservation cleared away ; we have seen streets’ 
and houses whose only claim to interest was their age, but which 
(as in the case of much human age) had arrived at a stage which 
lacked grace and even dignity, given over to the pickaxe of the 
housebreaker, and fine and dignified structures raised in their 
stead ; we have witnessed the wholesale clearance of areas where’ 
dirt and disease and crime herded together and where vice seemed 
to have stamped itself even on the decaying walls of its rotten 
rat-riddled habitations ; we walk along broad streets which were 
once congeries of fetid alleys and can see the blue sky whose light 
not often penetrated the foul dens of an earlier day. And we 
have seen, one regrets to remember, beautiful and historic struc- 
tures ruthlessly pulled down to make way for immense blocks of 
flats and hotels whence every grace of architecture seems to have 
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been banished, and which raise their utilitarian heads like some 
tall bully proud in the strength of his repulsive features. But 
even this vandalism is nothing new. Those who still bemoan 
the fate of Devonshire House, which as the outstanding example 
of the achievement of Kent (not a supreme architect perhaps, 
but a most consummate master of interior decoration) should 
have been preserved as a national monument, and would have 
been had it stood in Paris instead of London, forget that Clarenden 
House, the splendid residence which the great Lord Chancellor 
erected but hardly dwelt in, met the same fate when the seven- 
teenth century was drawing to its close. When Northumberland 
House was demolished in favour of an arterial improvement which, 
by the way, could have been made as easily without such a 
sacrifice, those who cared for the architectural features of London, 
and rightly resented the act, did not recall to mind that a series 
of private palaces along the Strand and Fleet Street had also 
gone the way of all bricks and mortar at an earlier time. 

And so it is that many are apt to regard what is occurring in 
this direction to-day as something unprecedented and as — 
thing which bodes ill for the future of the country at large. 
the pessimist seizes on anything that is likely to support a 
hopelessness of his outlook, and it is because of this recognised 
attitude that those who care for the preservation of what is 
beautiful, or at least examples of what was considered so by an 
earlier age, and raise their voices when such things are destroyed, 


are regarded as reactionary and pessimistic and all the rest of it. 


The antiquary and the archeologist are of course looked upon 
as prominent among such. But the perspicacious among them 
recognise, as well even as the man in the street (of which band he 
is himself after all an entity), the desirability of much that has 
been done in the way of demolition, and only raises his bark 
when some special object is sacrificed, and above all when some 
inappropriate structure is raised in its place. For what we have 
to fear in these progressive days is not so much the pulling down 
of the old as the character of the new that takes its place. 

In recent times we have been given food for thought in 
this direction, apart from the destruction of much that was 
cumulatively interesting in the way of old buildings, such as 
many that disappeared when Shaftesbury Avenue and the Charing 
Cross Road were formed—two of the greatest examples, by the 
way, that any city has to show of the scandalous neglect of a 
splendid opportunity, for here was the chance of creating two 
fine thoroughfares lined with adequate shops, lost in the erection 
of a kind of artisans dwellings above third-rate business premises 
—and those that went under when the great Aldwych-Kingsway 
scheme was carried into effect, resulting in something really worthy 
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of the city and its town-planners, as well as other instances that 
might be cited both in the City and West End. We have seen the 
passing of not a few of those private palaces the annals of which 
were interwoven with the history of the country, and whose 
architectural and other decorative features combined in making 
them objects at once dear to the art lover and antiquary. 

The reasons which have influenced their owners in giving up 
these great houses form, as it were, a pendant to those already 
stated, which have resulted in their being readily disposed of and 
destroyed in favour of newer kinds of dwellings. The incidence 
of increased taxation is, perhaps, the foremost cause, but it is in 
many cases not the only one. The fact is a change has come over 
modes of life just as it has over the fashion of our dress, habits, 
and customs. That old form of existence which had something 
limpet-like in its character, when people were content to pass from 
their country domains to their town houses at stated and fashion- 
regulated intervals, has given way to a restlessness which keeps 
them continually on the move. Increased facilities for comfort- 
able quarters in hotels, or in travelling, has had, no doubt, 
something to do with this ; and so instead of the owners of great 
town houses wishing, or being financially able, to keep them going 
during their absence in the country, or entertaining in them 
during the season, they put up at huge caravanserais and there 
receive their friends, or embark on those sea voyages to all parts 
of the world which have become a feature of the time. Thus it is 
that great houses are now found to be not only too expensive to 
keep up but in a way largely useless. Many of these mansions 
occupy ground which is valuable to a degree undreamt of by their 
original owners, and so added to the above reasons is that tempt- 
ing one of being able to dispose remuneratively of something 
which has lost its interest and in a measure its uses. In the past 
many of these palaces were given up and demolished because 
they were situated in places which fashion had deserted. Once 
Aldersgate Street was, if it can be believed, not unfashionable, 
but when it became commercial Shaftesbury House, which Inigo 
Jones had designed, went down. Devonshire Square once pos- 
sessed an aristocratic abode, and Fleet Street and the Strand were 
lined with the splendid dwellings of the rich and powerful. But 
they all fled before the coming of commerce, that insistent power 
which has now for many years been creeping into the very heart 
of the West End, and which has converted Hanover Square and 
Cavendish Square into business quadrates, and is beginning its 
work in Berkeley Square and has almost finished it in St. James’s 
Square. Indeed, the squares of London are the spots where much 
of the reconstruction of the city can be best realised. If you 
penetrate into that of Bloomsbury you will find the whole of the 
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east side filled with a splendid structure whose classic character 
fitly consorts with that of the adjacent Museum, but is sadly out 
of keeping with the remaining Georgian houses. Russell Square, 
close by, and Kensington Square, far away, are both examples of 
what has been done in more or less recent years to eradicate their 
original features and thus alter their character; while Smith 
Square, in Westminster, has been entirely rebuilt on lines which, 
however, happily recreate something of the old style of archi: 
tecture in this still picturesque quarter. It would seem that when 
reconstruction has to take place it is really better that it should be 
done in a complete form, as it has been here ; for at least all the 
new buildings are consistent with the character of the area and 
are homogeneous, whereas in a case like that of Bloomsbury 
Square, for example, we have that lop-sided effect which comes 
from variation in height and that inappropriateness which arises 
from variation in architecture. 

In recent days, of all the architectural changes that have taken 
place in London those in Park Lane have created the greatest 
amount of criticism, because Park Lane is known generally to 
most people. Once it was a lane leading to the gallows which 
stood at its north end; then when Lord Chesterfield built his 
beautiful house (until recently the home of the Princess Royal 
and the Earl of Harewood), at that time standing in a wholly 
rural environment, and Sir Richard Grosvener developed the 
area now known as Mayfair, it gradually became popular, and 
fashion went there and built itself great houses. Later, in our 
own day, it was for a time the special objective of those whose 
millions began in the diamond fields, and other fields of activity, 
of South Africa. And now we all know what has happened 
and is happening in that quarter : gone is the large mansion at the 
Marble Arch end, known as Camelford House, once the abode 
of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg; 
gone is Gloucester House at its southern end, long the residence 
of the late Duke of Cambridge ; while between these extremities 
two splendid private palaces have disappeared, Dorchester House 
and Grosvenor House ; and it is probable that it is only a matter 
of time before Brook House and Dudley House share the same fate. 
Already one learns that Aldford House is to be demolished, and 
yet another block of flats is to be raised on its site. 

Now we may or may not appreciate the style of architecture 
which is taking the place of much with which, maybe from long 
association or from some inherent artistic or inartistic sense 
(whichever you like), we were in sympathy ; one age which has 
had for a time its own way in such things must give way to the 
new ideas and different tastes of another, and so it is useless, if 
not unfair, to quarrel with much which does not meet with the 
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wholehearted approval of many of us. But there is one thing 
in which I think even those who hate the name of Nash and to 
whom Burton is anathema will agree, and it is that at least certain 
specimens of the architecture of a past day might be permitted 
toremain if only to show how greatly we have improved on, say, 
Wren and Chambers and the rest! For the admirers of what is 
now being erected would probably be grieved to think that when 
another century has elapsed, and still newer ideas have come 
into vogue, a clean sweep would be made of all the buildings now 
regarded by them as the last word in beauty. And ‘so one does 
feel that it is not unreasonable to regret that in the wholesale 
rehabilitation of London something cannot be spared, especially 
something that possesses for many architectural charm allied to 
interesting tradition. No one is perhaps sorry that Grosvenor 
House has gone down in the holocaust, because it was not in itself 
an outstanding architectural feature, and the additions made to 
it by Cundy were, although not unimpressive in themselves, 
absurdly out of keeping with the structure on to which they were 
tacked. But it was a crying shame that that wonderful recon- 
struction of an Italian palace, Dorchester House, probably the 
finest private dwelling in London, should have been permitted to 
be destroyed. For apart from its external beauty it was within, 
asmost people probably know, full of the work of Alfred Stevens, 
the greatest decorative sculptor that this country has pro- 
duced, a man worthy to be named with the masters of this art 
in the past, Verocchio and Donatello, even with Michael Angelo 
himself. France would have acquired such a place, made it a 
national monument, and opened it as a Stevens Museum, and 
incidentally made it a paying proposition—as was done in the 
case of the Hétel Biron-Gontaut, where the work of Rodin (whose 
studio was once there) is collected and exhibited. In some cases 
in London care has been taken to reconstruct a building whose 
very age had made it unsafe, but whose gracious outlines it was 
happily determined to perpetuate. Harrington House, in Craig’s 
Court, is an instance of this, and there the old work has been 
adapted to modern uses in a very ingenious and creditable way ; 
and one is glad to see that Newcastle House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
tecently refaced, has been dealt with in the same way, and now 
presents in its reconstructed form the appearance it presented 
when the Duke of Newcastle employed Vanbrugh to make addi- 
tions to the mansion which Captain Winde had designed for Lord 
Powis. 

There is no doubt that to-day the duty of preserving those 
telics of a past age is more clearly recognised by the authorities, 
and even by those whose private rights place them under no 
special obligation in this respect. Public opinion, with the help 
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of the publicity of the Press, has done much towards this, and the 
exertions of such bodies as the London County Council, the London 
Society, and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
have resulted in much being saved which might otherwise have 
been destroyed. But even as it is, interesting landmarks are 
frequently demolished before anyone is conscious of even impend- 
ing attacks on them. It is of course impossible to save every- 
thing, but I cannot but think that some means should be taken 
at least to make known the imminence of such danger, so that at 
least efforts might be made to save some relics of a gradually 
disappearing city. Were a law in existence by which the owners 
of any building dating from, say, before the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, should be obliged to inform the London 
County Council of the intention to sell or demolish, although of 
course the owner would have a perfectly free right to do what he 
liked, it would at least enable those who recognise the intrinsic 
value architecturally or historically of such a structure to take 
steps if possible to preserve it. Suppose, for example, we one 
day awoke to find the housebreaker busy at work on Holland 
House when it was too late to save that supremely interesting 
relic, probably the only building now remaining which was due 
to the architectural skill of John Thorpe, and one whose diverse 
memories give it an almost unique place among the great houses 
of London, what a cry would go up at this realisation of Lord 
Macaulay’s mournful, but happily as yet unfulfilled, prophecy! 
One does not anticipate anything so dire as this, particularly as 
the owner of that beautiful place has shown himself specially 
interested in the annals of the past connected with it ; but there 
have been many who, with like reverential feelings, have been 
obliged through force of circumstances to give up their once 
cherished possessions ; and in these days nothing seems really 
safe from depredation. Should, however, such a thing occur, 
ought Londoners not to have a chance of I will not say preserving 
such a place in its present position, but of doing what the French 
authorities have done in the case of the Hétel Massa, in the 
Champs Elysées—namely, of reconstructing the building else- 
where, so that we may at least have one, and now that Northum- 
berland House has gone the only, private mansion dating from 
Elizabeth’s time in London preserved as an example of the 
architecture of that period, to which the association with it of 
Addison and Fox and Rogers have added imperishable memories. 
To take another instance, Lord Derby has given up what was for 
long known as Stratford, but is now called Derby, House, in 
Oxford Street. If that graceful mansion disappeared it would be 
sad, because although, curiously enough, there seems to be no 
documentary evidence of the fact, it has all the signs on it of at 
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least the influence of the Adams, and much of their work in London 
will no doubt soon cease to grace the city. Luckily, certain cir- 
cumstances have occurred to save for a time other landmarks. 
Lansdowne House will remain as a club ; Spencer House has for 
some time been one; Montagu House shelters a governmental 
department ; and Stafford House has become the London 
Museum. But one cannot help feeling that the builders have 
their eyes upon others—Brook House, in Park Lane, for instance, 
and Bath House, in Piccadilly, and—who shall say ?—perhaps 
even Marlborough House itself; while some of those large man- 
sions at the corner of Belgrave Square, Seaford House and 
Devonshire House, and so on, must be tempting baits to the 
speculator in bricks and mortar. For what vast flats could not 
be erected on their sites, what stupendous hotels could not cater 
for the millionaire of the future, who will never, apparently, 
again dwell in his own home, but will have suites of rooms in 
vast communal dwellings where, if known at all, he will, like a 
convict, be known by a number ! 

To apply a proverbial saying to my present needs, it may be 
said that when utilitarianism comes in at the door beauty flies 
out at the window ; and so it is that with the new style of form- 
less architecture we are gradually losing those graces of decorative 
beauty with which such men as Wren and Chambers and the 
Adams clothed their work.. The one objective now appears to be 
size, and size without grace is but a multiplication of the horrific. 
This is, doubtless, a revulsion from that equally bad period when 
buildings, like furniture, were overloaded with redundant and 
ridiculous excess of ornamentation and factitious embellishment ; 
and it is the swing of the pendulum which has carried us to the 
other extreme. That there is a certain tendency to moderate 
this and to return to a more normal condition is, I believe, gaining 
ground, and so one can only hope for an improvement of things 
which will satisfy all except the extremists in modernism, and will 
not be anathema to any but the hidebound reactionary. The 
danger lies, of course, in the fact that when a vast structure is 
erected for commercial purposes there is a desire to restrict its 
outline to a purely undecorative character, on the ground of 
expense if for no other reason ; and then it is that the artist is 
gradually eliminated in favour of the artisan, apparently on’ the 
supposition that the former is no longer needed. This is one of 
the dangers which a democratic country has to face; for a land 
without art is as much a decadent land as is one where art, and 
art only, is its objective. 

If you wander about the city noting what has been destroyed 
and what erected in its place, you will, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that, with a few notable exceptions, most of the new work 
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bears on.it the imprint of Continental influence. From the Ger. 
manised facade of Olympia, in the Hammersmith Road, to the 
Germanised frontage of the Shell Mex buildings, on the Victoria 
Embankment, there seems to be a propensity, more or less marked, 
to copy rather than to originate. This influence is obvious, 
although, perhaps, in a lesser degree, in the offices of the Daily 
Telegraph, in Fleet Street, as it is in a very obvious one in Broad- 
casting House, in Langham Place, and in the offices of the Under: 
ground Railway at St. James’s Park Station. 

A heaviness which recalls something of the solidity that marked 
the structures designed by Vanbrugh seems to stamp most of the 
new work, even where foreign influence is not markedly present. 
Sometimes, from the open nature of the environment, this is not 
so insistent, as, for example, in the case of the Port of London 
Authority’s headquarters; but where something analogous is 
erected in a comparatively narrow thoroughfare, such, for instance; 
as the new Freemasons Hall, in Great Queen Street, the effects 
oppressive and incongruous. In the same way a place like the 
Embankment, with its large open spaces, can well support such 
vast structures as Thames House and Unilever House, and even 
Shell Mex House (their very names seem to require space); 
because we can get away from them and thus contemplate them, 
if we want to, from a distance, but when we find relatively small 
areas filled, cheek by jowl with the remains of an earlier and more 
restrained period, by such Brobdingnagian efforts as we do in 
Portman Square and on the south side of Finsbury Square, an 
air of incongruity is at once obvious. 

There are in London numbers of new erections which are 
excellent in themselves, but which are stultified by their position, 
and which not infrequently stultify the older structures which 
adjoin them. But those who admire the new and cannot away 
with the old should in this respect be of good cheer. For at the 
tate London is being rebuilt we shall soon have nothing of the 
past remaining, and then the piles that have arisen will only 
have themselves to rival in size and, as some of us think, in ugli- 
ness. We are swiftly passing into a new architectural phase. 
We have had our Gothic and our Tudor and our neo-Classic, and 
so forth ; we are now, apparently, in for a particularly heavy load 
of the Pompous. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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THERE is probably no literary form at the present time as 
interesting, or as full of possibilities, as the short story. It makes 
asubject which will offer us abundant data, for we have all 
eficountered a great number of short stories, and many of us have 
tried our hand at adding to the number. Yet the subject is not 
aneasy one. In the first place, it is difficult to be certain precisely 
what it is we are discussing. If we had chosen to consider the 
sonnet, or the epic, no such difficulty would arise, for there is a 
general agreement as to what constitutes these forms. About 
the short story we shall find no such agreement. I confess that, 
for my own part, I find this an advantage. Where there is no 
canon, we are free to begin at the beginning, and make our own 
way, without fear of the scholar and the professional critic. 
Literary criticism has become such a preserve that it is pleasant 
to find common land, where the public may wander and picnic 
at its ease. Since there is a great divergence of opinion as to the 
nature of the short story, we will approach the subject in our 
own way, and consider, without allegiance to any critical axiom, 
the variety of productions offered to the public under this heading. 
We may consider them from any angle—commercial, historical, 
or merely literary—and improvise a technique for reducing them 
to order. Luckily, too, the short story form is comparatively 
new, so that we shall not be obliged to go far back into history. 
In fact, there is no field into which the amateur may adventure 
with so little danger. 

When an editor declines the work of a beginning writer, he 
does so on the ground that it does not resemble what he wants. 
(lam supposing that the work is competently done, and that the 
editor has no special reason for declining it.) He will say, in the 
case of a short story, that it is too gloomy, has not enough action, 
is obscure, or lacks a plot. He will suggest that it is not a short 
story at all. This sort of rejection letter usually begins: ‘My 
dear Mr. So-and-So, we have read with great sympathy and 
pleasure your charming sketch, but much regret, etc., etc.’ If 
any single word were to be found graven upon the heart of a 
modern short story writer, it would be that word ‘sketch.’ He 
meets it week in, week out, and it angers him every time. 
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The beginning author at this point indulges in a little research, 
He ascertains, for example, that the work of Katherine Mansfield 
was not accepted by the editors of fiction magazines. Yet the 
reputation of Katherine Mansfield stands high. Greatly con- 
cerned, he searches the leading fiction magazines for the names 
he has learned to venerate. I will not say he does not find 
them ; but, in a year’s files, he finds one or two of them, once 
or twice. Other names, not mentioned in the circles wherein he 
moves, appear a dozen or a score of times. There are, of course, 
several of the safe, big names; and just a few of the middle, 
rising names, on whom the editors appear willing to take a chance, 
He returns from his researches, and sits down, facing a hard fact: 
that between magazine editors and the best-praised of the younger 
writers (not only the younger writers, either) there exists a vital 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes a short story. The 
presence of the big names means nothing one way or the other, 
he decides. They are there for their names, not because the 
quality of their contributions especially delights the editor. The 
younger names owe their appearance to a fluke, or to the editor's 
desire to show how up to date he is. They are not there on their 
intrinsic merit as creators of literature. If they were—if the editor 
really looked upon them as a standard—there would be no place 
for the remaining nineteen-twentieths of his magazine’s contents. 
The conclusion is inevitable. The editor’s idea of a short story 
does not coincide with, or at all resemble, the type of story written 
by the best-praised writers. 

There are not one, but two quite different sets of differences: 
a difference of opinion between the fiction editors and the con- 
noisseurs, and a variety of differences between the various 
connoisseurs. In other words, a general lack of agreement as to 
what is a short story. The first difference, that between the 
fiction editor and the connoisseur, is by far the widest ; so we 
will consider it first. And, to consider it fairly, let us drop all 
prejudices. As the whole ground is so disputable, let us clear our 
minds of any supposition that the connoisseur is likely to be right, 
and the editor wrong. Let us gather data by examining, first of 
all, the magazine type of story. 

I guarantee that anyone who does this at all systematically 
will emerge with an increased respect for the magazine story. 
Comparing the average magazine story with the average literary 
story, he will find that while it has much less to say, it says it 
infinitely better. It is businesslike, far quicker off the mark, 
better proportioned, and, in the all-important matter of com- 
munication, better written. This is because it belongs to 4 
recognised type, has no lack of models, and is obliged at every 
paragraph to consider its reader. It owes its merits to the very 
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qualities that most mercilessly give it its defects: its rigid form, 
its lack of enterprise, its monotony of style, its commonplace 
outlook. Writing to please others is a trade, and can be taught. 
Writing to please oneself cannot be taught. It can only be 
learned. 

Ninety-nine per cent. of magazine stories will be found to 
state and solve a problem. All else being equal, both development 
and solution are expressed in terms of action. Thought is not 
popular. The nearest approaches to it are the brief cogitations 
of the characters about the action which will next be necessary. 
Whatever the problem, they must be up and doing. The first 
task of the author, then, is to think of a problem which will 
interest a large circle of readers, and oppose a number of severe 
but removable obstacles to its fulfilment. Hence it naturally 
follows that most magazine stories select for their problem love. 
If the girl is beautiful and the hero’s heart is in the right place, 
everyone will approve of the problem. There remains only to 
provide obstacles of which we all will disapprove—rivals, villains, 
wills, parents, poverty, etc——and remove them by the most 


' drastic means at our command. This love of action explains the 


monotonous request of editors for ‘ novelty love stories, quick, 
sharp action, embodying the latest mechanical invention’; and 
it explains the frequency with which the characters in these 
stories take journeys to distant places. To these aims and methods 
must be added an appropriate technique. If, as is so often 
insisted, the average reader is to be able to identify himself with 
the central character, that character must never shock or surprise 
him by an original reaction. He (or she) may perform prodigies 
of strength or agility, may exhibit infinite resource and courage 
in the face of danger. This will occasion no embarrassment, for 
it will merely fulfil the reader’s daydreams. But all mental and 
emotional reactions must be cut strictly to pattern. Likes and 
dislikes must be those of the average reader. Thus in the maga- 
zine story we may have novelty of circumstance, but never 
novelty of thought. 

For example, I once wrote two stories on the theme of marital 
infidelity. In the first, a young wife receives from her lover the 
present of a man’s silk dressing-gown. It comes ostensibly as a 
birthday gift from the lover and his wife, who are friends of the 
husband ; so that there is no need for him to be suspicious. 
When he comes home in the evening the wife shows it to him, 
with a certain natural trepidation. He says nothing, but goes 
into the bedroom to wash. She hangs up the dressing-gown in 
the bedroom, and returns to the drawing-room, where she sits 
down and plays the piano. When she stops, he calls to her from 


the bedroom to go on. Happy at this indication that all is well, 
KK2 
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she goes on playing. When she stops for the second time, there 
is complete silence. She goes into the bedroom, and sees the 
beautiful dressing-gown, lying on the bed, all slashed to bits 
with a razor, and smeared with toothpaste. While she gazes 
horror-struck, her husband leaps out from behind the door, coat 
and hat in hand, and rushes out of the front door and down the 
steps, yelling ‘ Yah! Yah! Yah!’ 

In the second story, a husband, returning unexpectedly at 
night, discovers his wife with a lover. His first emotion is one of 
laughter at the ridiculous figure cut by this gentleman. Later 
he tells his wife she must sleep in the spare room. She is contrite 
and tearful, and argues with him. ‘ Very well, then,’ he says, 
“I will’, She protests that he cannot ; the bed is not made up, 
She will go herself. He lets her go with misgiving, thinking how 
uncomfortable she will be. Starting to undress, he sees himself 
in the glass, and is reminded of the ridiculous appearance of his 
rival. Thisfinisheshim. He calls his wife in again, and falls asleep 
just as she is beginning to explain to him how it all came about, 

For the first of these stories, which is violent and bizarre, 
and in which the man behaves like a savage, I received a generous 
price from a popular magazine, plus a request for more. The 
second, in which the man exhibits ordinary human consideration 
and a sense of humour, excited the scornful indignation of every 
editor to whom it was offered. For the man in the first story was 
‘sound’ and ‘right.’ He expressed himself oddly, but there 
was no doubt about the soundness of his general attitude. But 
the man in the second story had no right feeling, no principles, 
A man may forgive his erring wife, but only after a decent interval 
and a number of appropriate scenes. To let his wrongs slide 
because he was sleepy and the thought of her discomfort was 
keeping him awake, is to outrage morality and to do the reader 
out of a legitimate bit of drama. A worthier example, for the 
truth of which I can vouch, concerns one of the greatest living 
masters of the short story. A manuscript of his went in to one 
of the big fiction houses, and presently the editor-in-chief rang 
up Coppard’s agent to go round and see him. ‘ This,’ said the 
editor, laying his hand upon the manuscript, ‘ is the finest story 
that’s been into this office in the last ten years. But I can’t print 
it. What’s this here—characters, officials, letting a man be 
hanged when they know he isn’t guilty! I can’t print that ina 
popular magazine. Public wouldn’t stand it for a moment.’ 

Thus, then, we arrive at two of the requisites for the magazine 
story: orthodoxy in reaction to experience, and conformity to 
public opinion. There is a third requisite, not so essential 
perhaps, but exceedingly valuable. We shall best expose it by 
analysing briefly a typical magazine story. 
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The heroine—I believe she was named Olive—was'a successful 
solo dancer, who kept a school of dancing. Every year she gave 
a gala performance with her pupils, and ever year ‘he’ came 
down to see it. Olive was twenty-nine, and occasionally showed 
her age at the corners of her eyes. It was the day of her gala 
performance. Each year, so far, she had taken the chief solo 
part and danced her best for ‘him.’ To-day she feels tired and 
depressed. It isno good. She cannot put forth her best to-day. 
She may as well give up hope and content herself, as best she 
may, with his friendship. So she gives the solo dance to her star 
pupil. After the show he seeks her out. She forces herself to ask 
him what he thought of the star pupil. ‘ Pretty little thing, 
isn’t she ?’’ she asks him. To her astonishment, he tells her he 
has no eyes for anyone but her. He has never seen her in ordinary 
clothes before. He has never realised her as a woman. Till to- 
day, she was only a beautiful dancer. Will she marry him’? 

The story was short, businesslike, competently told, with 
colour and movement. It was a neat trade job, adroitly done, 
and as such I have no quarrel with it. But let us for a moment 
examine its implications. It appeared in a popular magazine 
catering almost exclusively for young women—a magazine read 
by shop-girls, nurses, typists, and suburban wives. The readers 
at whom it is aimed commonly want, in fiction; something which 
will ‘take them out of themselves.’ They get it; and, in this 
case, they get something else as well. The story I have just read 
flatters and consoles them in their very weakest spot. It 
suggests that by being ‘ ordinary’ and ‘ everyday ’"—the very 
things they are most depressingly conscious of being—they may 
be all the more attractive. A comforting thought, in kitchen 
and office and small country rectory. There is another exceed- 
ingly common type of story, which deals frankly with the richest 
of the rich, in the most gorgeous possible surroundings, but 
makes them behave in such a way as to establish that the 
differences between scullery and marble hall are entirely acci- 
dental. A further consolation. 

An added requisite of the magazine story, therefore, is that it 
should in some way flatter its readers. This it does with such 
success that beyond doubt it often makes their lot easier to bear. 
It provides an escape—always the main desideratum of a popular 
art. Its danger lies in the fact that with this fairy-tale quality 
is mingled an appearance of reality. The physical circumstances 
of these stories resemble those of ordinary life; and the escape 
is contrived by a falsification of values, a subordination of all 
other features in the story to the consummation desired by the 
reader. Specious and dangerous though such an argument may 
sound, I think it could be argued with some force that the serious 
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writer should attempt to gain a hearing in the popular magazines, 
if only to aim at providing a better escape, and a level of ambition 
less crudely prompted by humanity’s more obvious desires. 

One more condition we must notice, before passing on to 
consider how all this has come about, and that is the organisation 
of the magazine story—what its editors call ‘ the plot.’ Conven- 
tion demands that the story, the actual framework on which the 
writing hangs, shall be decisive and symmetrically proportioned. 
This is the one department in which the magazine author can 
teach his ‘ literary ’ colleague, for, whether you have plot or no, 
the various parts of your story must have a fixed symmetrical 
proportion to one another. Failure to observe this rule is the 
commonest defect of the ‘literary’ story. From the point of 
view of the editor the ideal story—possessing already the 
characteristics we have described—is one which successfully 
manipulates three or four strands of interest and ties them up 
tightly in a knot at its conclusion. The smarter manner of 
narration at the present time is to start your story in the middle, 
preferably by means of a telephone conversation, then go back 
to the beginning for a minute or so, and hop about excitedly 
among the mechanism in an effort to stimulate and keep engaged 
the supposedly jazz-jigging intelligence of your auditors. 

There are, of course, endless varieties of magazine story ; but 
we have said enough to illustrate the special characteristics of 
those professing to deal with contemporary life, enough to 
distinguish them from the ‘ literary ’ story using similar material. 
This brings us to the second step of our inquiry. If the foregoing 
is even a rough picture of the state of magazine fiction, how did 
such a condition come about ? What is the magazine story's 
parentage ? Who is to blame? Here, American and British 
fiction lie down together ; for to this question the professional 
critic will usually reply, ‘O. Henry.’ It cannot be denied that this 
writer has formidable claims to be called the father of the modern 
magazine story. He wrote with indefatigable skill, he is 
immensely readable, and his influence upon magazine technique 
has been enormous. 

It will repay us to consider briefly two typical examples of 
his work. The first represents him at his best, the second, though 
it is most frequently held up as a model, at his worst. It is all the 
more dangerous for being a marvel of adroit construction, and for 
achieving with consummate ease the effect at which it aims. 

The first story, Gifts of the Magi, is constructed upon a simple 
framework, which we may symbolise by a wide, flat X—like a 
squashed multiplication sign. The strands of interest, starting 
with the same intention, meet, cross, and finish up in the same 
position on the other side. It is Christmas-time, and a young 
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married couple wish to make each other a fine present. He 
decides to get her combs for her beautiful hair, and sells his gold 
watch to buy them ; she decides to buy him a chain for his gold 
watch, and sells her beautiful hair. It is an admirable little 
story, spoiled perhaps, from the formal point of view, by a 
superfluous paragraph at the end. At least, we may say that 
the additional effect scored by the paragraph does not compensate 
for the effect lost by putting it there. 

The other story is called The Last Leaf. In a Bohemian 
tenement in Washington one of two sisters lies ill with pneumonia. 
Outside her window, against the opposite wall, is a vine, whose 
leaves are falling. The sick girl watches them, and decides that 
she will die when the last leaf falls. Downstairs lives an old 
German, who has failed as an artist, but who never loses hope of 
painting a masterpiece. The sisters have befriended him, and 
used him as a model. He hears of the sick girl’s plight, and is 
very sympathetic. One by one the leaves fall, till there is only 
one left. The sick girl makes ready for death. But the last leaf 
hangs with miraculous stubbornness to the vine. Day after day 
it stays there, glowing, beautiful. The invalid recovers. When 
she is well enough her sister tells her that the old German is dead. 
They found him lying in the yard, cold and soaked through with 
rain. He had crept out, one stormy night, with ladder and 
lantern, and painted on the wall the leaf which never fell. ‘So 
you see, dear, he has painted his masterpiece after all.’ 

I do not think we need discuss this story in any detail. On the 
technical side, no summary can do justice to the skill with which 
the theme is handled—the casual, apparently unpurposed, 
introduction of the old German, the economy of development, 
and the completeness of the surprise. Nor can we adequately 
characterise the story’s scale of values. It makes its author’s 
claim to have begotten the modern magazine story a very strong 
one. O. Henry had a vast knowledge of the circumstances and 
opinions of lower middle-class life. His material was in effect 
very much that of the music-hall comedian, and he exhibits in its 
arrangement the genius displayed by the greatest professors: of 
that art. He was a genius, and a great technical innovator ; but 
he was too easy-going, and his outlook was commonplace and 
vulgar. No influence is so hard to resist as that of an artist who 
presents brilliantly a commonplace outlook. Like trivial music 
beautifully played, it corrupts taste, by persuading people that 
the best is nothing more than this—a recreation, to be understood 
without discipline, and savoured without thought. Still, what- 
ever his influence in his own country, there is a serious objection 
to considering O. Henry as chiefly responsible for the state of 
the English magazine story—which is that, until comparatively 
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lately, he had not been widely read in England. A great dealof 
his influence must have reached us through his imitators, and, 
though historically his, it has brought other characteristics with it, 
He is influencing the English story now, but what brought it to 
its state before him? We must look elsewhere—not necessarily 
abroad. We British are a conservative race, and, despite our 
readiness to hail the foreign artist, no theory of the short story 
will be sound which neglects to consider native influences, 
There is one other writer we must inspect—a writer who shared 
some of O. Henry’s defects, but who at his best reached quite a 
different level, and that is Jack London. 

Jack London wrote often hurriedly for money, and the careless 
generosity of his life is often reflected in his writing. He was often 
too lazy to wait for the right word, or to care greatly how he gota 
paragraph down as long as he passed on to the next one. Asa 
result, he is sadly underrated by a generation which prefers care 
to vigour, and sets mannerism above inspiration. The best 
stories of Jack London, while they are immediately palatable 
to the magazine public, are the work of a born story-teller witha 
wonderful eye and a sure sense of form. They depend upon 
incident rather than plot, and afford, without apparent effort or 
contrivance, a natural opportunity for describing the events, the 
scenes and characters through which the story runs. This sounds 
a truism. All stories must do this, or they are not stories, 
Remember, however, we are in an uncharted country, seeking for 
definitions. Perhaps we have found one. 

For an example, consider the outline of one of London’s best 
stories, The House of Mapuhi. Mapuhi, a South Sea pearl diver, 
has found a marvellous pearl. He will exchange it to Raoul, the 
young inexperienced trader, for a house, complete with verandah, 
kitchen, and octagon drop clock. The trader laughs at him, and 
offers cash. Fortified by his wife, daughter, and mother, Mapuhi 
refuses. News of the pearl spreads. A bigger trader, to whom 
Mapuhi owes money, comes along, sees the pearl, and pockets 
it, telling Mapuhi that his debts are cleared, and he will be given 
additional credit. In sorrow Mapuhi bears the reproaches of his 
family as the vision of the lovely house fades from their sight. 
The day, which has been overcast, turns stormy. Raoul puts 
back, despite the weather, to close with Mapuhi about the house. 
He is relieved to hear that the matter is out of his hands, for he is 
only agent for another, but less pleased to hear that the pearl 
has been sold to Levy, a third and greater dealer, for $25,000. 
The weather becomes more and more terrifying. Heavy seas 
roll in and shake the little atoll. The two big dealers put hurriedly 
to sea and run before the storm. Raoul is too late: he stays. 


Then there is a hurricane, and of this I can only say that a reader _ 
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familiar with Conrad’s Typhoon is under no temptation to forget 
Jack London’s hurricane. It is a magnificent bit of natural and 
unself-conscious narrative. In the morning there is not a tree 
nor a house on the island, and over two-thirds of the people have 
perished. Mapuhi, his wife, and daughter are safe—so is Raoul ; 
and it is typical of London’s skill that he shows us the hurricane 
through the perceptions of the sophisticated Raoul, who could 
be consciously and articulately aware of all that was to be 
described. 

The interest of the story now shifts to Mapuhi’s old mother. 
She has been carried away to an uninhabited island fifteen miles 
distant. Lying there, awaiting death, tired of pushing away the 
corpses with which the sea festoons her little beach, she notices 
in her stupor that one of the most persistent of them has red hair. 
It is Levy, the big pearl dealer. She drags herself down to the 
water, searches the body, and finds the pearl. Inspired with the 
will to live, she explores, collects coconuts, and discovers finally 
a case of tinned salmon. By dint of collecting all the junk she 
can find, she gets materials for a clumsy kind of boat. Fora 
paddle she uses a bit of the salmon case, cutting off her hair witha 
piece of broken glass to make the lashings, and gnawing wedges 
with her teeth to fix them. After eighteen days she sets sail for 
home. She is weak and emaciated. She has to stop every hour 
and bale. When she gets within three miles of the shore a current 
sets westward, and she is obliged to swim. She meets a shark, 
who, being lazy and full-fed, plays with her before attacking. 
Waiting till he comes close, she pretends to attack him, and he 
flees. When she does reach home—when she does find the new 
improvised shelter in which Mapuhi is living—she is taken for a 
ghost. But at last all are convinced, and we leave them once 
more discussing the house of Mapuhi, with the verandah, the 
kitchen, and the octagon drop clock. 

The ease and natural manner of this story may well blind us 
to the skill with which it is written. The title theme and the 
pearl are introduced at the start. We meet Mapuhi at first only 
through the trader Raoul, who is the central character till the 
end of the hurricane. This unnoticed emphasis guards London 
against the dangers attendant upon a change of interest, and 
enables him without any break to cross over to a character who 
has hitherto been only a super. There are a hideous number of 
pitfalls in this story, and every one is avoided with perfect ease. 
There is no apparent ‘ plot,’ in the magazine sense of the word. 
Nothing is distorted, nothing faked. A little more care in the 
actual writing, and the story would be a masterpiece. 

Jack London’s stories enjoyed a great popularity in this 
country, and, as usually happens, the worst part of his work has 
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been more potent than the best. A robust sentimentality was a 
more seizable characteristic than his narrative skill ; and seized 
it was. London was better out of doors. The simplicity and 
speed with which he reacted to the objective elements in life led 
him to over-simplify the personal relationships of his characters; 
and the result is a form of sentimentality sadly apparent in the 
magazine fiction of to-day. To O. Henry, then, we concede a 
great share of influence in his own country, and a small, but 
growing, share in England ; to Jack London, a far greater share 
in England, and, quite obviously, a great influence over certain 
classes of American short story. Now, looking for a few minutes 
at the English story only, we pick out three vigorous writers who 
were very busy thirty or forty years ago. They are Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. H. G. Wells, and, at a respectful but respectable 
distance, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Kipling influenced the magazine story by the undoubted 
genius and brilliance with which he told a tale and presented an 
acceptable set of values. It is the set of values, rather than the 
tale, which has directed most of his influence downwards. He is 
out of favour in literary circles nowadays, but this fact should 
not blind us to his staggering gifts. No writer in our time has had 
a more fertile and swift imagination, or a better knowledge of 
his own intentions. Dazzling is the only epithet for Mr. Kipling’s 
gifts. Unfortunately, they have dazzled himself as well as the 
public, and too often the brilliant superstructure has but shoddy 
foundations. A dozen magnificent short stories have influenced 
the literature of the world; the rest have influenced the maga- 
zines. Of his imaginative powers there can be no doubt. Anyone 
who has read Puck of Pook’s Hill and its sequel—fair examples, 
for they are not his best work—cannot fail to admire the swiftness 
and conviction with which he moves, and the surface appro- 
priateness of story to period. Where all takes place so vividly, 
where men so persuasively resemble the men we know to-day, 
it seems in the worst of taste to cavil. Yet these retrojections of 
the public school spirit, these Indian Civil Service proconsuls, 
these county council feudal overlords, seem sometimes a little 
too simple to be true. Mr. Kipling has seen that men engaged 
on a particular job must have a deal in common with their prede- 
cessors and with those who come after them; but he has become 
intoxicated with his discovery, has simplified it, and allowed it 
to become a formula; and that way lie the magazine stories. 
More serious are the occasional lapses into a facile sentimentality— 
easy emotions attributed at discretion to the characters, with 
no regard for verisimilitude or propriety. It is just this facile, 
journalistic appropriateness which, popping out at intervals, 
ruins for the adult reader a series of tales which, in sheer inven- 
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tion, have no equal in modern literature. And the word ‘ jour- 
nalistic,’ once admitted, sticks. It sticks to the Anglo-Indian 
characters, in the other tales; it sticks to the descriptions of 
places ; and it sticks closest of all to the three carefully selected 
soldiers whose adventures are so much more interesting than 
their conversation. If we except the Jungle stories, which have 
earned the praise of so dissimilar a writer as ‘ A,’ and the mira- 
culous story of The Ship that Found Herself, we have left a body 
of work which has had a great influence on the popular magazines, 
and a bad one. 

Mr. Wells is another matter. His influence has tended upward. 
A great deal of the ‘ sense of achievement,’ so stressed by the 
correspondence schools, may well be due to his inventive genius, 
and the courage with which his little, handicapped men struggle 
against the odds of organised society and come through. For 
the influence upon a given art of a writer who has practised it 
does not depend only upon his exercises in that art. Numerous 
though Mr. Wells’ short stories have been, his moral influence 
upon the short story derives also from his novels; and it has 
been a good one. It has been good because, in a popular art 
which will in the nature of things be practised by artists of 
imperfect taste, a model in which the characters struggle against 
material odds is more suitable for imitation than one which 
encourages the misrepresentation.of human values. Whatever 
Mr. Wells’s characters are up against—society, marriage, or their 
own imperfect elocution—the obstacle is so concretely imagined 
as to become a chemical substance in a laboratory which resists 
analysis. The material imagination, manifest even in such a 
story as The Country of the Blind—where it is concerned almost 
altogether with the collective and mechanical problems of blind- 
ness—and a story of human jealousy such as The Cone, supplied 
the writers of short stories with new matter, and matter to which 
their commercial exploitation could do little harm. It made for 
businesslike structure, objective narrative, and kept its author 
to the facts. However we consider the relative merits of Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Kipling, there is no doubt whose influence has been 
the better in the special field we are discussing. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is not a writer of the same stature as 
either of these, but he was a prolific and excellent author of short 
stories. There was a richness and vigour about the period in 
which he flourished, a sheer careless fertility of ideas, which is 
our envy to-day. Conan Doyle, though his actual writing was 
often laboured and heavy, told a fine story, and his bent for 
detective work gave him a compact sense of plot. To the maga- 
zines he bequeathed Sherlock Holmes; but he left also such 
models as The Striped Chest, The Croxley Master, and Captain 
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Sharkey. Judged by the same test we have applied to Mr. Wells— 
that is, the type of material to which he draws attention, and the 
direct way in which he handles it—the work of Conan Doyle 
must be accounted one of the good influences on the English 
magazine story. 

I have said nothing about the humorous story. Here the 
original is clearly Dickens, with Messrs. Jacobs and Barry Pain 
in the direct British line of descent ; with Bret Harte and Booth 
Tarkington on the other side; and Mr. Wodehouse as the un- 
challenged modern master, combining both. I do not know if 
Mr. Wodehouse owes anything to O. Henry, whom he resembles 
in complexity of plot and strict attention to business. If s0, 
he has surpassed his model, subjecting a rich talent for folly toa 
cast-iron discipline, and writing with a skill which has to be 
appreciated to be believed. He is one of the best craftsmen 
of his time. But such work as his is outside our scope» We 
have been attempting to define the characteristics of the maga- 
zine story, and to find sources for those characteristics, both 
good and bad; and if the method has seemed hitherto a little 
aimless, I think it will be justified by the conclusions to which, 
by implication, we have come. 

We see now, I submit, that the magazine short story aims at 
certain uniform qualities. We see that it derives from few 
ancestors, and is to-day endeavouring to copy them. We see 
that it depends upon formula, and aims at a precise economic 
mark. It is aimed at its readers. We understand, therefore, 
the great difference of opinion between magazine editors and 
serious authors as to what constitutes a short story. And when 
we come to consider the ‘ literary ’ short story, with its far wider 
ancestry, we see at once that the differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes a literary short story are its finest possible 
asset ; for they are preventing it from becoming standardised. 
If no one is agreed as to what a short story ought to be, the writers 
will shrug their shoulders and go their own way—which is pre- 
cisely what we want to happen. 

The fact that critics do differ is partly due to the wide range 
of types to which individual loyalties and preferences can be 
attached, and partly it is a legacy from the influence of the 
magazines. Kipling and Wells both write a compact and neat 
story with a plot, and the upward trend of their influence, the 
influence of their best work, has left this quality as a desideratum. 
The strong personal idiosyncrasy in the stories of Conrad has also 
played havoc in this way—played havoc, that is to say, in 
proportion as they have tended to range critics on their side for 
or against Tchekov or Hardy or De Maupassant. For we are all 
human, and the kind of story we admire becomes, unless we are 
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yery.careful, the right kind of story. It is easy for you and for 
me, now, to be wise and admit many contrasted excellences ; 
but it was not so easy for those whose opinions had to be formed 
ten, and twenty, and thirty years ago, when a new art, deriving 
from glorious and accepted models, began to grow and multiply 
and spill out over the edges of the channel so carefully cut for its 
progress. To-day, what uniformity is to be expected or desired 
in an art influenced by Flaubert, who made a character the thread 
for a marvellous and intricate tapestry ; by Tchekov, who made 
a mood or an episode the imaginative key to the whole lives of 
itsactors ; by De Maupassant, whose skill lay less in plot than in 
the complete portrayal of a situation; by many another writer, 
and; already, by some of its own youngest practitioners? No. 
We not only do not know what a short story ought to be, but we 
do not want to know. What we do want is that each piece of 
short prose fiction should have an aim worthy of an artist and 
should succeed in hitting it. 

And, before we go a step further, I plead for the widest 
conceivable liberty in the writing of these short pieces of prose 
fiction, and for the free extension of the term ‘short story’ to 
cover them all. Only so can we have that freedom to experiment 
without which any art must die. I, have learned two things 
about short stories. One is that you must go on your own lines, 
and write your own story, regardless of what anyone else thinks 
about it; and the other is that, if you go on doing that long 
enough, you will become aware of certain rules, which will in the 
end enable you to obtain admission even to the magazines. It 
will not be regular admission, for your gods are not their gods— 
as often as not, it will depend upon a fluke ; but if you cultivate 
patience and a very thick skin you will achieve it. 

But I was talking about rules. Are there any rules— 
any universal rules—governing every sort of short story? I 
think there are at any rate two. The first, which we have already 
mentioned, is that the various parts or stages of the story should 
bear such proportions to one ano.her as will make a symmetrical 
whole. That you should be able to represent pictorially the 
substance of your story, and find that the various masses and 
colours balance one another. The average beginner’s story—let 
us suppose it is 4000 words long—introduces a character, tells 
you about him, takes you back into his past life ; then brings on 
a second character, or a place, and repeats the process; and the 
action of the story does not begin till two-thirds of the way 
through. This sort of story, which one might represent pic- 
torially as a tadpole, will fail because the action is not propor- 
tioned to the still, or descriptive, part. ‘There is no reason why a 
story should contain action at all; but if it does, the action must 
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be spaced out so that the story can float evenly along its length, 
instead of being three parts under water. Or, to take another 
metaphor, the reader’s progress through a story should be even 
and controlled. To slow him up just when he is encouraged to 
think he is getting a move on ; to stop him dead, and rush him 
off his feet to make up for it ; to hustle him from traffic block to 
traffic block, is to invite his attention to inessentials and defeat 
one’s own object. 

The other requirement is that, wherever the climax of a story 
lies, the preceding events should keep it always in view and lead 
up to it without digression. In this respect a short story is likea 
lyric. It must keep to the road. Apparent digressions there may 
be, but they must all ultimately have brought one nearer the 
central point of the story. ‘No admittance except on business’ 
must be the writer’s rule, and he must enforce it ruthlessly 
against the most attractive paragraph, the most tempting aside, 
unless they are really necessary to the mechanism or atmosphere 
of his tale. There is always, for instance, the temptation to 
complete a character sketch by the addition of malicious or 
otherwise pleasing details. Unless they are relevant to the 
character’s part in the story they should be sacrificed. This is 
a hard saying, but practice bears it out. Unlike the novel, the 
short story gives one no leisure, no opportunity to stop by the 
roadside and look around. 

Let me finish with a few preferences and a few prophecies. 
At one time it appeared that Mr. Sherwood Anderson was going 
to claim some entirely new territory, and he did claim it ; but the 
clearings did not remain, and weeds are growing in them. Three 
or four imaginative triumphs, and a lost path. Mr. Hemingway, 
that most impressive figure, has not yet consolidated his ground. 
We think we see where he is heading, but reserve judgment till 
he gets there. Meanwhile, he remains the most potent influence 
America has yet given us—upon the literary story, that is to say. 
Leaving these two aside, I do not personally feel any doubt as 
to who is the finest artist, nor as to who has the greatest inventive 
genius. The artist is Coppard ; and if I had to choose a story I 
think it would have to be The Higgler, one of the saddest and 
loveliest stories I ever hope to read—a story whose pain comes 
back again and again into the mind. The inventive genius— 
not that he is not a great artist too, at his best—is Liam 
O’Flaherty. The range and variety of this man’s stories is 
perfectly astounding. Like most fertile writers, he has his ups 
and downs; but the short story form suits his genius, and he 
can show at least a dozen which are the envy of his colleagues. 
The Shilling—an absolute masterpiece ; Mackerel for Sale, and 
the very moving, grand story The Mountain Tavern : one has no 
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sooner mentioned these than one’s memory is assaulted by The 
Cormorant and The Death of the Cow. There is no objective 
writing like Liam O’Flaherty’s at the present day. 

Not long ago there appeared in a popular English magazine 
a story which is almost revolutionary. I do not think it is too 
much to say that it adds definitely to the scope of the English 
short story. It has been rescued from the magazine, and now 
appears as the title story of Mrs. Elizabeth Bowen’s book Joining 
Charles. I was never more astonished in my life than when I 
read it where it first appeared. Incidentally, why do not more 
women writers concentrate upon the short story ? No form seems 
to offer them a greater opportunity. The qualities which they are 
bringing to the novel, the quick objective vision, the flexibility 
of mood, the particular understanding of human relationships, 
find even greater scope in the short story, where they can be 
their own justification, without the mechanism of a longer work. 
None of the difficulties of stamina or constructive power, relatively 
the weakest points in the novels of women writers, would enter it. 
It is significant that two such writers as Miss Dorothy Edwards 
and Miss Norah Hoult should begin brilliantly with short stories. 
Six Mrs, Greenes was really a book of short stories. The average 
publisher’s contract will allow an author one book of short stories 
per three novels, and this state of things will not alter till more 
people read short stories and more people write them. 

To name other names can be only wilful and arbitrary. 
Besides the stories mentioned, I find a good many jostling at my 
memory. I can never forget Mr. Daniel Corkery’s The Child 
Saint. Neither Mr. Corkery’s stories, nor his novel, A Munster 
Twilight, have had a quarter of their due. Nor shall I forget Mr. 
John Metcalfe’s Picnic, though it has mistakes in it. I shall not 
be allowed to forget a magazine story by Mr. Britten Austin, 
called An Affair of Honour. It was cluttered up with some 
conventional love stuff, but the rest of it was a model of exciting 
workmanship. On another of the popular sides Mr. Michael 
Arlen has achieved a perfect liaison between matter and manner. 

The difficulty, as always when one starts ‘ naming names,’ is 
that the naming of one or two means the naming of several more, 
for the sake of proportion. To speak of the above mentioned, and 
one or two others I wish to put my money on, without mentioning 
such influences upon the short story as D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, and Somerset Maugham, would look merely ignorant. 
D. H. Lawrence was a master who brought to the short story a 
nervous force—one might almost say a nervous system—which 
was the masculine counterpart of Katherine Mansfield’s con- 
tribution. Not that the two were alike ; but each enlarged the 
nervous sensibilities of the short story, made it more highly 
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strung, from the directness and intensity of their personal atta 
For this very reason, the influence of each will probably turn ov 
to be unfortunate. Too many writers who lack the art will t 
encouraged to build stories round the vividness of their oy 
sensations. The stories in Mr. James Joyce’s Dubliners will hay 
to be reckoned as another authoritative contribution to the sho 
story. A more salutary contribution, perhaps ; for, while highh 
experimental, they are strict in form—obedient to a stern inwai 
architecture. An American writer who has done unforgettabl 
work is Mr. Wilbur Daniel Steele. He is unequal, and he somes 
times tortures his plots ; but, when his eye and hand are in, he ig 
very fine indeed. There is one story by Gouverneur Mort 
which I shall never be able to forget. Mr. Dreiser’s spade (6 
electric tunnelling scoop) gives more impressive results when it i 
allowed to dig out a mountainous novel, but some of its sing 
scoops are full of ore. q 
But enough of names. Let me finish by summarising briefh 
the ground we have been over. There is no general agreement a 
to what constitutes a short story. So much the better. Writer 
can go their own way unhampered—except those who depend of 
pleasing editors. Their defection will matter less, because, more 
and more, the big men, whose names editors require, are oblig 
the said editors to accept as short stories material which a lesséf 
writer would be told politely were not short stories at all. 
short story, despite appearances to the contrary, has no nation 
boundaries. British and American stories are so interrelate 
that the writer in either country is eligible for the periodicals and 
bookshops of both. Be free, therefore, and courageous. eam 
to write your own stories in your own way. Success will comet 
you, the boundaries of your art will be enlarged, and popul 
taste—including that of editors—will be enlarged also. Th 
future is in our hands. Let us make the most of it. 4 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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